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PRjPFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



^' WHATBVZRy" said a great master of the 
human mind^.y^a* make the past or ths 
<« FVTURB predominate aotr the presekt, 
*^ adfoancei us t» /^ digniiy of thikkuio- 
'' BEINGS*." The truth o£ this general propose 
tion will be questioned by no one, who claims* 
to rank in the creation as a thinking being. 
Now there* is certainly nothing that can make 
the 'past or the future predominate so power- 
fully over the present, as the light which is cast 

upon, both by The Revelations of God; 
and, consequently, there is nothing that can 

advance us so far in the dignity of thinking 

beings, as to survey the past and the future 

b^ the illumination of tHat light. 

* Dr. Johason'f Journey to the Western Islands, p. 346. 
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%a PREFACE. 

But although the past and the future ate of 
|)roportions so considerable^ as to reduce the 
present U^ a very small scale, in the minds of 
those who contemplate it in comparison with 
those two greater objects; yet the difference 
is infinite^ whether we form our comparisoa of 
iAeipreseaty by the past, or by the future. In* 
^motp in many respects, as the iipportance of 
^^ present n^ay be, when compared with the 
fH^ Ibeie is nevertheless one respect in which 
it must ever be superior; and that is, be* 
Cfuse H ii praentf and therefore administers 
%BI imiQ^diate ^nd sensible impression of its 
qii^i^Ma^ Tbn JM^> cpnaidered in iUe^, i^bso* 
y^yt 9(9^ wUbtOttt felatioa to i(|s amtequenceaf 
k iHit a ,^i^ BMBfUtatioB. No mpment of it can 
«ver beco^M prtseot to ouf experience. But 
^future is essentially different. The future 

o 

is big with the peculiar importance of the pre- 
sent, multiplied to an infinite degree. Indeed, 
the present is no other than the perpetual pas« 
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»ageof tbe future mto the past. Thefiattire^ 
therefore, is a living tnt^est to us 411, from Uie 
present instunt to the end of time, and through* 
out the succeeding aged of eternity. There it 
nd tHoment, in all that etidl^tts series, tvhlch will 
liot he as sensibly present to our ekperielice, ii 
that which we now caW thi praent ; nomwnent^ 
With Which w* shall not be al intimately con^ 
Tenant, either in these bodies or out of them> 
by our uilperishifig capacities, for delight or 
ligony, l^or man, though he may lose his lifei 
cannoty for a moment, lose his existence. In 
thil compstnson, therefore, the future ptedomi^ 
natee oive# the palt, with far greater prepotider^ 
ancy thaa the past can predominate over the 
present ; ' and it predominates ahjo over the 
present, because it comprehends the ium taktt 
of those impreisions, which in the present we 
citperieioe tti^y by JMCdctntfit. 

It is Tn TUTwitB, therefore, which consti«' 
tutes the pro^ object of xas CaaiflTiAjr'a 
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thoagbt; and it is the coxsidebation ^trb 
YUTUBE, which advances km so eminendy in 
the dignity of a thinking being. To him, 
the past is chiefly of importance, as it supplies 
him with a guide or clue to the knowledge of 
the future; and m tracing the order of time^ 
from its earliest period, as disclosled by the 
revelation of God, to its concluding period, 
as disclosed by the same revelation, he becomes 

sensible of tbe^ small relative importance of pre* 
sent time, by observing bow speedily it is passed 
over in the progress. The end of that survey, 
the infinitely great interest in which it tHh 
tninateif constitutes the only ^no/ object of his 
thought, as a thiKkino being. And an ear- 
nest and hopeful anxiety, concerning thct 
interest, constitutes the most operative-principle 
of his action, as a moral being: For, **ht 
^' who hath that hope in him purifieth hiinself, 
** even as he is puite'' from whose hand 
he knows that interest must be obtained* - 
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PREFACE. XV 

The following Tract had its origin, in a train 
of meditation of this nature; by which the 
author endeavoured to connect, in his own mind, 
all the primary events and periods of the world 
from its commencement to its close, as they 
stand revealed in the retrospect of Sacred His- 
tory, and in the prospect of Divine Prophecy ; 
so as to be able to establish a sound and reason- 
able judgment, of the relation of present time 
to the latter of those periods. By " primary 
" events and periods," is here meant, those pre- 
eminent stages of history and prophecy, which 
exhibit to the mental eye a chain of summits, 
conducting the mind, by a sure and direct 
progress, from the beginning of time, to its 
end. For, as in the Chains of Mountains, 
which are interposed in the spaces of the Earth, 
there are some summits more elevated and con- 
spicuous than the rest, which distinctly mark 
out, even to a distant eye, the general course, 
extent, and termination of the chain, so that v/e 
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can plainly discern hQt\i where it began and 
where it ends; in like mapner there are, in the 
Chain of Times which Gqx> has, for a while, in- 
terposed in the space of Eternity^ ^ some points or 
summits distinguishable .above all others, bj 
means of which that chain can be surveyed and 
traced with equal distinctness ; and its beginning, 
and its end, be as plainly discerned. These are, 
the chief periods or stages in the series of the ' 
Divine Dispensations; and certain principal 
events in the transactions of mankind, which 
have been chosen by the Holy Spirit of prophecy, 
to mark out the succeeding stages until the con- 
summation. These, which are here denominated 
" PRIMARY events and periods,'* are but few in 
number; and if we wish to bring them into^a 
eonnected view within our minds, so as to be 
sensible at once of their progressive relations, 

* Temput autem est, id quo nunc utimur, (nam ipsum 
quideni generaliter defimre difficile est,} par $ qwgdam eier^ 
niMk, Cicero dc Invenu u S9* 
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we mnsl stip Oem of all MttH «f dttctoMmic^^ 

Hei who would iaidka m fjtMxi^ fktftik ^ the^ 

diractiott aftid ektetrt of ^ tbate of A)j>s^ w9i 

confix his attintib* to ^ Moif el^MMiiiiiii« 

mits. Tbo fiiwutiM aiid the barminest of tfa^. 

iiEkf from disqualifying thon M the siffvey, #itt 

nnder them die £tteat bhjecis of his bhien^* 

tioB;r and enaUe him, withoit disftrii^timi or 

diveruon^ to piosecute and cosiipkte' hb work«> 

Ancl SD^ io* survegriiig the Cham rf Timu vA 

fftneral^ as \i isiUiistraled to us by the 1^^ oS 

tevela^on: we aaast survey H by drase few 

pre-ctmneilt summHsy baire and uhftiniished as 

Aey may appear, ¥^idij present Mheattre ohala 

of points> hMng muCinl relation and correa» 

poMdeace with each ofte^. I» t^s eleylfcted 

TieWy the eye must travel over miaafy lofty, but 

infeiior stttnraits ; of great rela^ve importance 

indeedi to paitictiar parts of time, but of none 

whatever ^ die course of time in: general. In 

this sttivey,. the histories of Egypt atidCarthi^ 

b5 



X^aU PRBFACB« 

the Empires of China and the Mogul, nay, even 
the discovery of a new World in the West, are 
objects below the level of our view ; because 
they have no importance but in relation to. the 
emtmce of time, none whatever in relation to 
its lapse ux^Jinal termmation,. 
'vSuchis the': nature: of THE. SURVEY, which as 
proposed in the follawing; pages for theconsi* 
deration of THE Christian reader: Its design 
being general, it proceeds rather byJa/ruIeof 
proportion, than by a scale of measure. . On 
this account, no reference is made to points. of 
chroncdogical controversy ; such questions being 
of no consequence whatever, to the general 
-aigument;. The author^s sole object, . was to 
arrive at the end of his survey .by Antmbrohn 
chain, consisting of they^wa^ links; in order to 
£nd the true relaium of present time to '.that. end. 
Having accomplished that object to the satis- 
faction of his own understanding, he digested 
his inquiry into the present form, for the infpr- 
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mation of those minds, with the care of which 

he has been blest by God; and having jud^d 

it capable of affording, instruction to them, he at 

length deemed it a duty of his Christian pro* 

^ssion^ to lay it unreservedly before the Christian 

"world. ■ ' 

' And here it will be necessary to say some^ 

thing, concerning the method which he has 

adopted; and which^ by exhibiting the form 

of question and answer^ might appear, at first 

sight, to be merely co^ecAe^a/, and therefore 

.^designed only for the use of very young pem 

^sons. But that is not the case. Whoever 

-steadily pursues any subject of investigation, 

will find, if he attends to. the operation of his 

oown mind, that he proceeds by an alternate 

course of intierrc^ation and replication to him- 

-self; or by a. process,. bearing a. very close 

analogy to: such a course. Those alternations, 

Bte the pQce^hy \s\ac\k he advances toward his 

•^j^ct^ imd Jie cannot communiciate the result 
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of his pursBit, in a more intelligible and sati»' 
factory manner to another person, than by 
stating the successions of self4nterrogation and 
self-replication, by which his progress has been 
effected. Such, in general, the reader is to 
understand, of the questions and answex^ into 
which this tract is digested; and by thus pro- 
ducing them, the author, in effect, puts the 
reader into hk own place, and enables him to 
form a perfect judgment of the correctness of 
his view. Another advantage atiendhig this 
method is, that it has affi>rded the means of 
compiressing a greater variety of matter into a 
sBiall compass, than could have been acc^n- 
plished by any other method : tiiaugh tka latter 
part of the subject may, perhaps, h^reafker give 
occasion to a more extended discussion. 

The preant tme, is peculiarly qualifiecl to 
provoke an inquiry of ^is nature. Theie 
never was a period, when ** the jvMUVtfts 
*^ of God'' vere mope sipiaUy ^ mere awfuHy 




^ uptm the BAETB*'' Though we may abstain 
from expressing any observation to this effect^ ia 
our social meetings, it is impossible we caa^ 
Escape from the ncieessity of frequently making 
the refieeticHi, in the secrecy of our owtt 
dkOughlB* We see the Wwrld^ in a state of scih 
sible evanescence bdbre our eyes ; and we 
behold a new and monstrous countenance^ 
spread over the whole face 6f Chrbtendom* 
Where mow is the Court ol Versailles?-^-^ oe 
^ qui s'appelia ImCour d€ Frame ; '^ ssfid Madame 
deS^vign6» in the he^bt (^ its glory. Where 
is ftsw the Court of Afodrid, or of the Escurial) 
Where is nam the Court of B«>lby or of Pot9> 
dam ? Whei^ are mm the Courts of TuTi»| of 
Naples, or ol Floremoe? ofCologne, orofDu»> 
seldorf? of Venice^ Genoa, or the I^igne? 
Where k aow the Court of Rom B ?-^ the fiivo* 
jFite resorls of ouar eady days, the &nilialr 
itages of our juvenile migiatsonsf Dvwendt 
peroeivie^ that ail that ground and impesing 
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political machinery, which we once snireyed 
with 80 much admiration and reverence, wa» 
but- a phantom^ an '^ unreal mockery ; " which 
has disappeared, and left tiie wisest amongst 
us in amazement at the universal delusion ^ 
And shall WE, when the world is crumbling 
away around us, be satisfied by drawing in our ' 
thoughts within the circuit of our own shores; 
miAy like the blind islanders of the Pacific, con* 
tract our view, till our Island becomes our 
World f It is not by contraction, but by 
txpamion of thought, that we can .escape the 
general doom which overhangs the world. Oub 
political interests, must change, their ground. 
If we w6uld not £k them i^ second time upon a 
•body of illusion^ we must transfer them from 
thinga |>resent.and departing, to. things future 
•and advancing ; from that which is escaping 
-from: us, tO' that whicL is impending over us. 

Upon WHAT. PA&TICULAR GROUND We OUght 

^nally to fix them, will be no subject of unceiv 
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tainty or dispute, when we shall hate prosecuted 
our SURVEY of the primary events and 

PERIODS of the WORLD, tO itS FIKAL PERIOD 

and ULTIMATE EVENT, in the conclusion or 
Prophecy. 

1%, 1811. 



PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION, 



The favorable reception which the First 
Edition of this little work has experienced, 
having occasioned an early demand for a 
Second Edition, the Author has availed him- 
self of the opportunity, for correcting some 
errors which had escaped his observation in thd 
former edition ; and for rendering it less unde- 
serving of the consideration, which it has been 
so successful as to obtain. He has been 
unwilling to do more than correct errors; 
(except in two places; p. 42, 43, and p. 187 
— 189; where he has deemed it advisable to 
introduce some elucidatory matter: besides, a 
few notes of reference, occasionaUy added;) 
because it is in his contemplation, at some 
future period, to examine more largely and 
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particularly the subjects which constitute the 
Second and Third divisions of the work ; being 
much more encouraged by the judgment of the 
British Critic for June*, and Julyt, 1811, 
than deterred by that of the Monthly Re- 
view for the last March, 1812: both which 
criticisms he would wish his reader to see, 
and to compare. 

It is manifest, that of those two contradictor}' 
judgments one only can be just; and the 
Author contentedly leaves it for his reader to 
determine, which that one is; and to decide, 
whether, according to the judgment of the latter 
journal, his work betrays the mind of " a mere 
" visionary ; " or whether, according to the 
equally authoritative judgment of the former 
journal, it discovers " the total absence of all 
" fol^y and fanaticism, which have been so 
" frequently united with speculations on pro- 
" phetical subjects." The subject is of an 

* P. 688. t Pref. to vol. xxxvli. p. viii. 
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importance^ much too awful and urgent to be 
lightly despatched in judgment; and both 
journalists are interested, equally and deeply^ 
in informing themselves of its truth, 

Jt%i 1812. 



PREFACE 

TO TBfi THIRD EDITION. 



Ths woaderful Events which were in progreis 
when the two fonne^r Editions of this Work 
were printed, have at length terminated in a 
K^8V|«Ty wh^chy though it was then hidden in 
the ^neral darkness of Fmture TimCi has now 
suddenly broken forth into the opei^ light of 
f repeat Tim€ : mo^t awfully demonstrating to 

4 

the world the certain and irresistible CQurse of 
the Supreme Providence^ and testifying with 
power, that '' the Truth of God endurcthfrom 
** generation to generation.^ The Downfall,, 
and fundamental Overthrow of the New 
^QWEi^, which arose, for a moment, to scourge 
i)|)d persecute the nations of the Christian 
Church, is an event that ought not to be regfirdr 
ed as less than miraculous j if by that term we 
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rightly express an opetatioOi contrary to the 
natural expec^tation and common experience 
of mankindi and working to universal good 
with a rapidity of effect exceeding every human 
calculation of probability. Indeed, in the 
mighty operation which has struck the world 
with the amazement under which it still labours 
.^« a work which made the ears of all who heard 
^* it t^ ttngle" — the human nature has simul- 
taneously recognised, and spontaneously con* 
fessed,4he present and near hand of the World^'s 
Supreme Governor. And an eWdence «o recent 
and stupendous of His immediate providence 
and interposition, is a sufficient warning to us, 
to await, with watchful expectation, the sequel 
of His eternal purpose respecting His earthly 
Church. 

The GREAT EVE17T which we are at present 
contemplating, is no longer an object in Future 
Time; we are, therefore, so much the farther 
advanced towards the uUerior objects of our 
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^expectaCoiiy arid are proportionably nearer to 
Ibe GttBAT C&I8IS1 of iivhicb the Downfall of 
that MOMSVTARY POWER was ever made a 
proximate notice. 

But, although this one principal event hat 
jnst now passed from Future into Fre$ent 
T^mCf no other primary change is as yet 
accomplished, in the general partition of Time 
according to which the following Work was 
divided. I have therefcnre made no alteration 
in tiie general distiibution of the Tract, but 
have left it as it stood before ; only subjoining 
a few suitable and requisite annotations. The 
reader, indeed, will feel more sensibly and 
forcibly the magnitude and moment of the 
' STENT which he has lived to witness, by see- 
ing it left, as it so lately was, a prospective 
object, in futurity^ 

Some Strictures upon this " Survey " ap- 
peared, in the course of the last year, in the 
Preface to a work entitled, << A Dissertation an 
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^* the K(ys and Tnm^s of the Jpoe^fypur 
To t)io^ Strictures I IuitiBi of late, fully replied* 
in the Preface to xny ExamiBatkm ^ ^\TM 
<' Prophecy of EzekikIi concamxi^ CoGui^" 
j&c; a Tract to which I d^te to refer the 
reader, ^ .^eiog in ai» intimate manoor %afh 
ivect^ w^th the Itu^i parti of this Work* 




" REMEMBER THE FORMER THINGS OF OLD : FOR I 
IM OODy AND THERE 18 NONE ELSE ^ I AM GOD, AND 
THERE IS NONE LIKE ME, DECLARING THE END FROM 
THE BEGINNING, AND FROM ANCIENT TIMES THl 
THINGS THAT ARE NOT TET DONE; SATING, MT 
COUNSEL SHALL STAND, AND I WILL DO ALL MT 

PLEASURE.'' Isaiah, xlti* 9, 10. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OF HISTORY. 



Q, What is Histoky? 

A. We are to understand by History^ 
a credible narration of the past transac- 
tions of states and nations. 

Q. Upon what does the credibility of 
history depend ? 

A. It depends altogether upon the 
competency, the Jidelity, and the accuracy 
of the authorities from which it is de- 
rived. • 

Q. What is required, in order to ob- 
tain a clear and distinct understanding of 
the transactions which history relates? 

A. A correct knowledge of tJie times 
when, and of the places where, those seve- 
ral trans actions took places 

B 2 



INTRODUCTION. 

Q. By what means is that knowledge 
to be acquired? 

A. By means of the proper sciences 
instructing to that knowledge* 

Q. What is the science which in* 
strncts to the knowledge of the times 
when the different transactions related in 
history took place ? 

A, Chronology, or the science of 
the divisions and distributions of Time. 

Q. And what is the science which 
instructs to the knowledge of the places 
where those transactions took place i 

A. Geography, or the science of the 
divisions and distributions of the Earth. 

Q, What compass of time does history 
embrace? 

A. History embraces the totality tX 
Time Past, from the creation of the Earth 
and the beginning of time, to the present 
period of theWorld, or thebeginningof the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era. 
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Q. How is historical time divided, 
and how computed ? 

A. Historical time is divided by Epo- 
€haSf and computed by Eras. 

Q. What is an Epocha ? 

A. An Epocha^ is any fixed period of 
time, from which a series of years may 
be regularly and successively computed. 

Q. And what is an Erai 

A. An Era^f is the series or succession 
of years actually so computed. Thus, 
for example, the period of the Birth of 

* As the term Era is commonly supposed to ba\'e been 
derived from Spaiu,we cannot do better than recur to Spain 
fur the signification of the words Epocha and Era, in order 
to note their diiTcreucc. ** ErocA^prindpio fixo y deter- 
** minado, del qual se coraienzan a numerar los tiempos. 
" •— £ba, ciertucomputacion de auos.'' Dicdouario, por 
la Real Academia. — " Epocha, a fixed and determined 
" period from wUence time is begun to be computed.—^ 
" Era, a certiun and peculiar computation of years." 

" Epocha, the time at which a new computation iii begun. 
" £ba, the account of time from any particular date or 

epoch." Jo H N SON. 
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Christ constitutes tlie Christian Epocha; 
and the present year is the 1812th year 
of the Christian Eroy or of the series of 
years computed from the Christian Epo* 
cha. It is the more necessary to observe 
this distinction, because we frequently 
find the terms Era and Epocha con- 
founded, even by some of our moat 
eminent writers. 




OF THJP USE OF HISTORY, AND OF 
PROPHECY. 



Q. What is the use of History f 
A. The general and perpetual use of 
History y is to guide fAe present gewera- 
turn by THE EXPERIENCE of the genera^ 
tions which are PASTi 

Q. The use of history thus appears to 
have.a twofold respect : to time past, and 
iime present? 

' A. Timejpresew^ is so short and fleeting, 
and is in such continual transit, that 
we shall speak with more propriety if we 
say, that the use of history has a threefold 
respect; viz. to time past, time present, 
and time Juture» 

Q. In what manner can the use of 
history have respect to Ume future? 



IJNTRODUCTIOX. 

A. It is the nature of man to look for" 
ward to the issues of things, in order to 
secure the cojitinuance of any present 
good ; and, in preparing for th^ present^ 
to lay his measures, with more or less 
providence in the J*uture._^ Hence, the use 
of history is, properly, " to guide the 
" ybres^gi^ of the present generation, by 
** the experience of the generations 
*^ which are pait;*' and thus^ tl^real 
ii«e of history extendi iucdf : finan- iiue 
past, to time present and i\m9 future. 

Q. But is the experience q{. focnter 
generations so ample and sufficient a; 
warrant of future contingencies, as tg 
afford us full and entire assurance con- 
cerning the principal events, and chief 
issues of things, which are advancing 
upon us in futurity ? 

A. No, most certainly it is not. That 
experience is, indeed, ahle to supply us, 
with very good and sufficient rules of 
probahilitiff for judging of the general 
issues of things, so long as the same. 






introduction; 

order of causes and eflFects continue t(^ 
subsist in the world; but it is iitterljr 
impotent to serve, us, whenever that 
order may be interrupted, or whenever 
events may arise of aa order wholly and 
essentially new. 

Q. Do we then, possess no guide, that 
can relieve the impotence of historical 
experience, in respect of the many great 
and momentous changes^ which we mus,t 
be assured are impending in the undefined 
prospect of time future: and of which we 
can obtain no forewarnings from history ? 

A. Yes> we are amply blessed with the 
:ininistry of such a guide, in the commu- 
nications of the DIVINE FOREKNOVVr 

i^EDGE ; which alone is able to declare, 
the positive events of time unaccomplished^ 

Q. By what name do you call the 
declaration of those future unaccomr 
plished events ? 

A. By the name of prophecy. And 
hence, on account of the light whicli 

B 5^ 



i 



INTRODUCTION* 

is thereby cast over the naturally dark 
and undistinguishable scene of futurity, 
prophecy has been most truly and strik- 
ingly compared, by an inspired writer, to 
a LAMP diffusing its rays through a space 
of natural obscurity *, 

Q. What portion of time does pro- 
phecy embrace f 

A. It embraces all the sequel of time, 
until its consummation. 

Q. Thus then it would seem, that his- 
tory and prophecy, united, embrace within 
their compass every possible measure or 
relation of time, in which man's connexion 
"With this earth can be contemplated ? 
' A. Undoubtedly, history and prophecy, 
united in time present, embrace all those 
measures and relations of time. Since 
liiistory carries back our view, from the 
present -time, to the origin of this earth 
and of man ; and prophecy carries it 
forward, from the present time, to the 

• 8 Peter, i. 19, 
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termination of time itself; that is to 
say, to the cessation of all the celestial 
machinery which now surrounds us; the 
diurnal, menstrual, and anftual revolutions 
of which, constitute that which we now 
denominate time. 

Q. Have any parts of divine prophecy, 
or of the declarations of the divine fore* 
knowledge respecting future events, beeii 
yet accomplished. 

A. Yes ; very many parts have been 
exactly, notoriously, and stupendously fuU 
filled; and from thence arises another, 
and indeed the primary, use of history, 
that of supplying demonstrative evi- 
dence to the truth of divine prophecy, 
in the relation of predicted events actu- 
ally come to pass ; establishing thereby a 
ground oi positive assurance for our fore* 
thought, concerning the eventual fulfil* 
ment of all those other remaining parts 
of prophecy, which are now waiting their 
accomplishment; 



IDITRODrCTION. 

• Q. In what order and method shall 
we best contemplate the respective capa^ 
cities of HisTOKY and profhecy ? 

A. Let us first take « connected and 
summary review of the capacity of his- 
tory, in time past; that is to say, of all 
the PRIMARY EVENTS, wliich have actually 
taken place in the worldyfrom its commence* 
ment to our own present time: and then 
let us proceed, with humility and faith, to 
carry forward an attentive view, from 
our own present time, into the prophe- 
tical SEQUEL in time future; the mo- 
mentous incidents of which could not 
otherwise have been unfolded to our 
intelligence, than by the immediate con* 
descensions of the divine goodness. For> 
" there is none like wie," (saith the Lord,) 
^^ declaring the end yrowi the begin-t 
^* NiNG, and yV-ow ancient times tJie 
'' things that are not yet done." 







TIME PAST. 

1. ANCIENT HISTORY, 



'^ Inquire of. the days that are past, which 
were before thee, from the day that god 

CREATED MAN UPON THE EARTH." Deut, iv» 32. 



■s 



TIME PAST. 



Part L 



1. ANCIENT HISTORY. 



§ 1. OP THE DIVISIONS OF HISTORY 1^ 

GENERAL. 



Q. How is History in general, or ancient 



tbe Universal History of the States and 
-Nations of the Earth, divided ? 

A# History in general, or Universal 
History, is divided, in respect of time, 
into two principal parts; viz. ancient 
historv, and modern history. 

Q. Upon what principle does that 
^general division of history depend ? 



HISTORY. 



2 TIME PAST, 

ANCIENT A. It depends upon the great period 
* of THE BIRTH of Christ ; all historj 
antecedent to that period being called 
Ancient History^ and all history subse- 
quent to that period being called Modern 
History, By the adoption of that great 
period for the universal epocha, re- 
troactive and prospective, all the events of 
history are reducible to one common and 
familiar rule of time, intelligible to every 
individual; and the chief rank in the 
^eries of history is duly assigned to that 
EVENT AND PERIOD, which surpusscs all 
others in importance, as much as eternity 
exceeds time in duration. 

Q. From whence does that period 
derive an importance so great and ex* 
.elusive ? 

A. From being the perfod to which, 
as to ** the fulness of timej^ all the pre- 
ceding ages of the world looked forward:; 
and as being that, to which, until the end, 
all the succeeding, ages must look back, 
for ^positive title to a stat^ of happiness^ 




t:imb past. 3 

after that we are separated from this asciknt 
earth by the dissolution of death*. 



* Mr. Gibbon has recorded hb " regret,** that we do 
not reliuqubh this period^ (which he characterizes as 
perplexing,) atid adopt the vague, and, as he confesses, 
arbitrary epocha, of The Creation of the World, ** Ac- 
" cordlug to Julius Africanus,** says he» " the world was 
" created the 1st September, 5508 years 3 m, and ii5 d, be- 
" fore the bir^ of Christ. And this <era (read epochal 
** has been used by the Greeks^ the oriental Christians, 
" and even hy {he Russians, till the reign of Peler I* 
" The period, however, arbitrary, is clear and convenient. 
" — / regret this chronology, so far preferable to our 
" double and perplexed method of counting backwaxds 
*' and forwards the year before and after the Christian 
«* 4era.*' Ch. xl, note 160.— Mr. G. did not here reflect, 
that, in order to convey a " oUar** idea of the method of 
computatiofl which he recommended, he was actually 
using that which he condemned as perplexed ; and mark- 
ing out the date of his proposed epocha, hy a back* 
ward computation from tue birth of Christ. By 
domg which, he has aifoitlcd tlie best confutation of his 
own remark, and the stroi«gc»t proof of the advantage of 
Qur common practice. The real use of aU chronology, is to 
afford a ready apprehension of the distance rfpast events 
from present time : whether, therefore, it be more " dear 
*^ and convenienf* to say, that Rome was builtin the year of 
Uie worid 4755, and that we live in the year of the world 
7319 ; or to say, that Koine was built 753 years before the 



4 TIME PAST. 

AKciENT Q. What then is the compass of Ain 

HISTORY. . TT- ■. 

cient History r 

A. Ancient History comprises the 
events of all ages, from the creation of 
the world to the birth of Christ. 



Q. And how is ancient history di- 
vided ? 

A. Ancient History is divided, in re- 
spect of its subject matter, into two. 
parts: sacred history, and profane 

HISTORY. 

Q. What is Sacred History ? 

A. Sacred History; is the Ancient 
History of the particular nation of the 
Hebrews or Jews; a people originally 
distinguished and set apart by God from 



birth of Christ, the years since which event are haMtU' 
ally present to our minds, (e, g, 1812 + 753) let the 
ileadec decide. Upon a full cotisideration of this histo- 
rian's " regret" it appears, that his proposal leads to 
Ho other end than to lessen the reverence, so long, so 
justiy, and now so universally yielded, to the sacred 

^PDCHA OF TOE MESSIAH'S Sf ATIVITT. « 
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the rest of mankind, for special purposes ancient 

^ ,. . .J HISTORY. 

of HIS divme providence. 



Qi What were those special purposes ? 

A. They were;-^l. To preserve the 
knowledge of his divine nature, and su- 
premacy. 2. To receive in trust the 
oracles of his inspired word. And, 3. To 
give birth, in the progress of ages, to the? 
Messiah or Christ, the universal Re- 
deemer and Saviour of mankind: whose 
final, and actually impending kingdom, 
is the sole end to which the moral order of 
this present world tends, or has respect. 

Q. What region of the earth did that 
highly favoured nation inhabit ? 

A. They were established, by the im- 
mediate interposition of God himself, 
in that narrow region in the west of 
Asia, lying from the river Jordan to 
the Red- Sea> which was originally cal- 
led Chan A AN, but afterwards, JudeA, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and the Holy 
Land. 



V TIME PAST. 

AKctENT Q. And what is Profane Historv ? 

HISTORY. * T^ 

A. Profane history, is the Ancieni 
History of all the other nations of the 
earth; all which other nation^ have been 
denoinii^ted^ coIlectiHely^ heathen na- 
tions^ or GENTILES. 

Q. Which of all those heathen or 
gentile nations are chiefly notable in Pro- 
fane History f 

. A* We art chiejiy to note^ in Profane 
tlistory, 

I. In ASIA. — 1. The Phcenicians^ 
the most ancient maritune nation of the 
earthy who occupied the coast.s of Pales- 
tine and Syria, and originally the whole 
counti'y of Chanaan^ of which they were 
dispossessed by the Hebrews. — ^Z. The 
Syrians or Aramjeans^ who werespreadj 
indifferent divisions, over the whole inte- 
rior country, from Libanus as far east-^ 
ward as to the River Tigris. — 3. The 
Assyrians, who for many ages occupied 
the territories upon the eastern bank of 
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the Tiffris, where was situated their an- ancient 

. 1 ».T ^ rru T» HISTORY, 

4:ient capital, Nineveh.-^-4. The Baby- 
LONiANsorCHALiiiEANS,amixed people; 
established by the Assyrian sovereigns, 
in the latter times of their power, between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, after the Me- 
sopotamian country had fallen under 
their dominion ; where was erected the 
afterwards celebrated metropolis, Baby- 
lon. — 5. The Medes, who inhabited 
the regions east and north-east of 
Assyria, extending towards the Caspiati 
Sea. — 6. The Persians, who inhabited 
the countries lying from the south of 
Media towards the Persian Gulf. 

II. In AFRICA.— 1. The Egyptians^ 
the most early polished of all the ancient 
nations, who occupied the length of 
country through which the River Nile 
flows to the Mediterranean Sea : an equi* 
▼deal territory, concerning which many 
.donbts were anciently entertained, whe* 
ther it ought properly to be assigned to 
Afri^ or to Asia. And, 9,. The Car- 
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ANcxBirr THAOENiAKSj Originally a colonj of Pho^ 
HISTORY, iii^jgu adventurers, who established them- 
selves upon the north coast of Africa^ 
opposite Italy and Sicily; and who re- 
tained their primitive appellation of 
Chanani, or Chanaanites, as late as the 
fourth century of the Christian era ♦. 

Lastly, IIL In EUROPE.— 1. The 
Greeks; and, £. The Romans or Ita- 
lians ; which two distinguished nations 
inhabited those celebrated countries, that 
still preserve their names. 

Q. What WAS the condition of all titese 
nations, with respect to the knowledge of 
tfie Divine Nature ? 

A. They were all sunk into a profound 
and irremediable ignorance of divine 
things, and into the most profane super- 
stition and idolatry ; a very few indivi- 
duals among them alone excepted, who 
had attained to some exalted notions of 

* S« Augustin. Opera, p. fi* Tomt IIL 6T9m 
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the Divinity: but yet their best notions ancient 
fell far short, both in sublimity and dis- ^^ory. 
tinctness, of those which were revealed 
in almost every page of the inspired 
word. 

Q. Of all the heathen nations here 
enumerated, which appear to have exer- 
cised and cultivated their natural powers 
with the best practical success, for them- 
selves, and for the general service of 
mankind i 

A. Without any comparison, the two 
nations of Europe mentioned in the last 
place; viz. the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans ; of which two nations the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon has observed : " It 
" hath pleased GoTi to ordain and illustrate 

* TWO EXEMPLAR STATES of the WORLD, 

*' for armSy learning, moral virtue, policy, 
** and laws, the state of Gr^cia and the 
^' state of Rome*." To these two eminent 

* Advancement of Learning, 1>ook ii« Works, Vol. I» 
p. 45. 



10 
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ANCIENT nations we are indebted for all the lights 
'which we possess, subordinate to the 

LIGHT OF REVELATION, 




u 



§ 2. OF THE RBSPBCTIVB DIVISIONS, OF 
SACRED AND OF PROFANE HISTORY. 



Q. How is Sacred Htetoiy best di- awcisht 

.J J s HISTORY. 

A. Sacred History is best divided, 
according to its seven frihary pe- 
RioDS : viz. 

Ytan. 
1. From the creation of the world to the flood 1656 



2. From the flood, to the call 'of Abraham, 
the great progenitor of the Hebrew race, 
and to the promise of thb Mkisxab in 

that race * 427 

3. From the can of Abraham, and the promise 
of the Messiab, to the defiveilaice of the 
Hebcews from Sgjpt, and tiie institntifla of 
THE LAW under Moset* •• •. •••• 43p 

4. From Ihe deCverante of the Hebrews from 

* 

Egypt, and the insdtution of trb law 

C 



Years 

before Christ. 



9348 



1021 



14i9] 



H 



I« 
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tmder Moses, to the commenoement of the ' ^^^^^ ^^^*' 



Hebrew or Jewish Monarcht* 



396 



-••—"*» 



1095 



5* From tbe commencemeat of the Hebrew 
or Jkwisr Monarcrt to the disnlaflon 
of diat mvBMcbyt and tbr cA^Tivtry of 
the Jewish people tu Babylon • • 490 



6* From THE captivitt of the Jewbh people 
in Bab^kyn, to their restoration from that 
capfdvity • • • • • • • • 



70 



f« Firom the rsstoratiov of the Jews from 
thdr ciptinty in Bdbylony to the rirtr 
•ipf d|nr Messiah, our Lord and Saviour . * 
JTesits C«RisT««-«» •• 635 



605 



535 



Q. 4nd how will Profane History be 
best divided f 

A. Profane HisTOBY (keeping in our 
mind that we are a;lways to understand 
by hisiofy, a credibh relation of public 
events) will be best divided, into th&ee 
principal periods^ bj the snecessiontif ^ 
pouRgrea^ heathen monarchies or empir bs, 
which immediately preceded the birth of 
Christ, and which have been soleninly 
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desifis^ated the foue last eiipirzs; ancient 

*^ BISTORT 

the ages of which three periods compr^ 
hend all that we possess of credible hear 
then narration, concerning the transact 
tions of profane^ that is to^say^ of ancient 
heathen, history. 

Q. Which were those poue great em- 
pires ? and what was the order of their 
succession? 

A. The FLRST in order was that of 
Babylon, called the Chaldjean or 
Babylonian Empiee ; originally a 
dependancy of Assyria or Nineveh, and 
afterwards raised to Empire upon the 
ruins of that ancient kingdom, by Ne« 

E^UCfiADNEZZAE THE GeEAT. 

The NEXT in order was the Persian 
£MPiRE,founded by Ctnus the Geeat ; 
which likewise rose «ut of the depend- 
ancies of the subverted kingdom of 
Assyria^ and in the end overthrew and 
extinguished the empire of Babylon. 

c2 
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ANCIENT The THIRD in order was the ^^ace* 
^"^^"•i^ONiAN Empire, founded by At.EX- 
ANDER THE Great. By the elevation 
of that empire, the nations of Europe, 
descended from Japhet, were for the first 
time " enlargedy* (according to the figure 
of an ancient prophecy,) and conducted 
by their victorious leader " to dwell in the 
" tents of Shem*;" that is, of the Assy- 
rian and Persian nations, of wbom Shem 
was the common progenitor. 

The POURTH, and last in order, was 
THE Roman Empire; which was founded 
by Augustus Cjesar, precisely in the 
crisis of time whicli concludes ancient 
history, by inirodocingthe birth of Christ; 
which last empire, conformably to the 
figure of^another ancient prophecy, was 
** diverse from aU tht former, and devoured 
" the whole earth f^ 

• ^en. ix, Vr. t Dan. tii. tS, 



**\ 
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Profane History will therefore akcxewt 
stand thus divided, into three primary 



PERIODS : 



Years. 
!• From the oii^ of the Cbalb^ak or 
BABTLONiA^sr power, about 750 years 
before Christ, to the subversion of its 
empire and the elevation of the Persian 
Empibe, about 212 



2. From the elevation of the Persian Em- 
pire to its subveraon, and the elevation of 
the Macsdomian Empire •^•^' 



Tears 
before ChrisL 



207 



S. Trom the elevatSon of the Maossonxan 
Empire to its final dissolution, and to the 
elevation of the Romak Empire in< the 
penon of AvavftTVft*^ •••••.*••• 300 



538 



331 



$i 



16 



$3. OP THB PAHTICtTLilR CVAttACTWBLB^ 
WHICH MARK TBE9E SBVBRAL PSBIOBS 
OP SACRfih AND l^llOFANB HIttOBY. 



SACRED HISTORY. 

AneiiiiT Q. Describe now the leading characters, 
HISTORY, ^y^ij ^^^^ partiCBlad; diitiBg|iish..the 
PRiMA&T PBitiOBt into wUcb Socfcd 
History afnd Profkne Hhrtorj are ttnis 
respectively divided. And, first, what 
are the characters which chiefly distin- 
guish the SEVEN PERIODS of SaCREB 

History ? 

A. The FIRST period of sacred his- 
tory, is distinguished; by God's first 
creation and probation of mankind ; by 
man's failure under that probation; by 
the original general promise of a Saviour: 
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and by the jfirsi generctl exeentloa of avoibn? 
God's Judgmeats upon the human race. \^^^-^* 

The SECOsn period> is distinguished i 
by arenewal of that gracious expariment 
of probation, upon a pew race of men ; by 
an awfully importing assurance, that God 
would not again destroy the earth by wa- 
ter*; and, by a miraculous dispensation, 
directing the general dispersion of the 
first families of men to those seats, in 
which they were to give origin to the 
different nations, that were thereafter i& 
people the whole earth. 



The THIBP period, is^ distinguished; by 
a specific promise of the Messiah, or 
Vnioersai Saviour, ^* in yfhoxa all the fa* 
'' milies of the earth should be eventually 
'' blessed ;" and by a declaration, that 
HE should in due time be bom, of the 
stock or family of Abraham^ and of'the 
Itneof JuDAH. 



IS TiMK past: 

AKcixNT The FOURTH period is distingQished ; 

HISTORYi , r^. 9 11 'J » ' 

by OoDs marvelions providence^ over 
the immediate descendants of Abraham; 
by HIS delifering them from slavery 
id Egypt ; by his establishing them as 
to independent and sovereign people in 
Palestine : and by the institution of his 
DIVINE LAW, for their government ; the 
particular end of which was to deter- 
mine add fix their prospect, by varioas 
figures, upon the future coming of 
their Messiah and King. Or, in the 
words of the great apostle to the hea- 
thens, ^^ to be to them as a Preceptor, 
" or Master, for directing their views to 
** the Messiah, veuidyuyo^ «f xpsov*.*' 



The fifth period is distinguished; by 
God's defining their prospect still more 
narrowly, and raising up to public ho- 
nour and regal distinction, that^ root €f 
** Jesse," and ^* house of Hawd^ by which 
the Messiah was peculiarly pleased that 

• Galat. ia. f4. 
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HIS human oriein should in all ages be anciewt 
described ; and b; the various fortunes, of 
prosperity and adversity, which attended 

that BOYJkL HOUSE. 



The SIXTH period is distinguished ; by 
God's apparent rejection and abandon- 
' ment of his selected people, and by the 
total overthrow of his chosen house; for 
the punishment of their reiterated rebel- 
lions; and in order to a signal, and most 
^aflfecting demonstration of his fidelity 
.and omnipotence, in their subsequent 
deliverance and restoration. 

The seventh and last period is dis* 
tinguished ; by the actual demonstration 
of that signal and affecting proof of God's 
faithfulness and mercy towards his se- 
lected people ; in recovering them from a 
condition of apparently remediless capti^ 
vity ; in causing their desolated Temple to 
be rebuilt ; in giving them his divine pro- 
mise, " that the glory of the temple, so re- 
" hniltyshould be greater than the glory of the 

c 5 



ANciBifT u former one,*" whoseloss tfe«y deplored^, 

BISTORT. . . ^ ,, » . , : 

and m nnallj maxiQg good that promise, 
to the fnll conviction and infinite joy of all 
those pious Jews who were " waiting fer 
*' the consolation of Israel.'* When the 
infant Messiah was presented within 
that temple; and when Hfs presbncb 
called forth that beauiifol ntterance of 
joy and conviction: **Lord! Nowlettest 
** thou thy senrant depart in peace^ ae- 
** cording nnto thy word ! for mine eyes 
** have seen tht SALYATiaN, which thofi 
" hast prepared, before the face of all peo- 
** pie: a lightYo lighten the obntiles, 
** and THE GLORY of thy people IsBAELf !" 



FROFANB HISfEORY. 



Q. And what are the characters which 
appertain to, and which chiefly dis« 
tingnishi the three periods ofvnoi^AJin 
History ? 

• Haggaiy ii. 9. t lAike» U. 22, 29—82. 
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A. The FIRST period of pro&ae his- aucienv 

1. r u £ . .. HISTORY. 

tory, or the Ume of the first great em- 
pire, as it. relates to heathen affairs, i» 
chiefly important to us, at the present 
day, and. is therefore chiefly to be dis- 
tinguished by us, for being the age of the 
infancy of the two exemplar states of 
Greece and Rome ; of the poetical and 
philosophical genius. of the pqe; of the 
military and legislative spirit of the other. 
Also, for being the age of the introduo 
tion of the. Chaldean aod Egyptian sci* 
ences into Europe. 

The SECOND period, or the time of the 
second Empire, is chiefly distinguishable 
for being, the age of the vigour and matu- 
rity of the Grecian genius, in letters, arts, 
and science ; and for the heroic examples 
of patriotism and valour, in opposition to 
the usurpations of the second or Persian 
Empire, which so splendidly adorn this 
period 9f the Grecian history. 

The THIRD and last j)eriQd, or tlie time 



^2, TIME PAST. 

ANCIENT of the third Empire, is distinguished by 

* two of the greatest and most eventful re- 
Volutions which hav^ yet taken place 

•upon the earth/ 1. The commencement 
of this period is distinguished by the 
general revolution in Greece and Asia, 
effected by the ambition and enterprise 
of Alexander the Great ; by means of 

'which, the arms, arts, and language of 
Greece,' were spread over the greater 
part of the continent of Asia, and the 

' Grecian name and power permanently 
enthroned in Egypt. S. The decline 
and end of this period are still more 
eminently distinguished, by the rapid 

' growth of the Roman power, and by 

^ that more extensive revolution, finally 
consutnmated by Augustus Cjesar; by 

^ which,not only the Romaii arms triumph* 
ed over all Greece, and the Grecian con- 
quests in the East ; but the laws, language, 
and name of Romb, were spread over, and 
lit length became in a manner identified 
with, the continent of Europe ; " The 
'' parent of the conquerors of aU nationsj 
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'* (says Pliny,) and by far the fairest por- ahcisnt 
" tion of the earth: — Europa, altrixvic^ 
'^ tons omnium gentium papuli, longique 
" terrarum pidcherrima* :" which thence* 
forth became incorporated, as the proper 
body of the Last or Roman Empire^ 
and the future theatre of all the primary 
EVENTS of the world. 

The rise of this Empire was the 
predetermined and predicted signal of 
the appearance of the* Messiah : whose 
BIRTH, as we have already seen, con« 
eludes the general division of anciei^t 
HISTORY, both SACRED and profane. 

• flan. Nit. Hist. lib. iii, c. i. 



$ 4. OV THE POLITICAt HKtATIONS 
BKTWSEN TBK FOCB GBBAT HBATBER 
EMftBES, AND THE SACKED HATION OF 
THE JEWS. 



Q. DiDSDy relatiooorcorrespondeiice 
* subsist between tbe foub gbeat hea- 
then EHriBE5>and that one paeticulab 
NATION wbicb forms tbe exclusive subject 
of SACRED bistory ? or, vere those four 
empires known to the Jewish people i 

A. Yes : a very intimate relation sub- 
sisted between each of those empires and 
the Jews ; to whom they were doubly 
known ; by pbophscy, and by expebi- 
ENCE. 

Q. How were those empires known to 
the Jews by prophecy? 
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A. The rise and the succeseioa of those ^vcibiit 
empires ware particvhirl j and fointedly * 
foresfaoira lo the Jewish people by dicir 
illostrioas prophet Daniel ; who,- at the 
same thne^ gave them positive msBwrmxtse, 
that they would be the four last bodies rf 
empire which should arise in the earth to 
exercise ddminion orer the churches of 
God, until the^Md/ and glorified appear- 
ing of their Messiah. 

Q. In what fcftm was that important 
assurance given i 

A. It was given nnder twO' ^ffiennt 
prophetical figwres^ whtc^ concamtd to 
establish a clear apprehension of the 
facts intended'; the one^ r^esentfug a 
body compounded of foub different and 
distinct metab^; iktt otbev, representing 
FO VB different md 4f$fmetmdmtUrf ^\$hich 
arose in recession npon the earths Bdth 
which figures leomprehended symbolical 

• IHaue)« ii. 31-^. t Hi.. ?iL 
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AwcxivT representations, of the primary eventi 
HMTORY. lyhich should thenceforward succeed each 
. other on the earth, from the date of the 
prophecy, to the general consummation 
of the earth, and the future reintegration 
of the world. 

I 

Q. And in what manner were those 
empires known to the Jews by experience? 

A. All those empires wer<e intimately 
known to them by experience; because 
each empire, in its order of succession, 
was made a signal instrumeat of God's 
vbitations uppn ^tlnat people, for purposes 
.either of m^rcy orpf vengeance* 

_ Q, What were those several visita* 
tions? 

A. By;the:first,-ol: Babylonian empire, 
the Jewish monarchy was overthrown and 
^dissolved,, after a .duration of five hun- 
..dred years, and the najtioa jitself 'carried 
away captive from their native country 
of Judaea. 
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By the second, or.Persian em^te, they JZ'^l 
were restored from, their captwityi.ana Si^i^vV^j 
were reinstated in Judaea* 

: By the third,, or Macedonian empire, 
they were at first protected, biit were 
afterwards severely persecuted in their 
native seats* 

'. By the last, or Roman empire, they 
were at length utterly driven out of 
Judaea, and dispersed in all lands ; their 
city and. their temple fundamentally de^ 
stroyed; and their country delivered over, 
according to their Messiah's prediction, 
" to be trodden down by the Gentile jw* 
*' tions*;**in consequence of their impious 
disavowal, and. execrable murder of him, 
their long predicted, and long expected 

DELIVERER. 

, Q. And was the JewiA nation itself 
dissolved by that last overthrow ? 
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J^^!Z ^' N^5 very far otherwise. It still 
oofttinaed to preserve its union^ as m 
people, in defiance of every probable 
cause of national dissolution ; and it 
even now subsists, in this late period 
of the world, a miraculous, though com- 
mon and familiar, evidence of the truth 
of Sacred History and Prophecy; and a 
perpetual pledge for the security of that 
ftiture manifestation of God's providence 
and power, which is reserved for the 
universal world, at the approaching 
second advent of the Mbssiah. 

Q« How do the Jews themselves con- 
template their present extraordinary con- 
dition, of both union and dispersion 9 

A. They consider themselves as la<^ 
bonring under their. Zcr^ captivity; which 
has been denominated amongst them the 
captivity of Edom, thereby intending 
covertly to denote f^^ Roman bmfibe*; 

* C3n«. •• Edom, EdunMBa, Edumasus, popiilus, 
<' £o Judau regnom Ca»risti«norMii'etHiDperrom Romanum 
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from which captivity they look confi- ancibht 
dently for deliverance, through the ulti- 
mate and powerful intervention of tfaehr 
Messiah *. 

" Gnecumqaeintelligunt.'' CaiteUiLeucon. "BjrEjNniy 
" &c. the Jews understand the reign of tbe-GlnMiais,or 
" the Roman and Greek emite/* 

^ QolB^ttd dizerom prophets dt dettnietime Edom 
" inpottremit tempoributy de Roma dizenint." — ^Whatever 
the prophets have spolsen of 0ie dettrucHon tf Edom t» 
the LAfii^-TXMEs, they ipoke of Romb. R. D. Eimcfiiap. 
Mede, lib. ▼. p. 902. 

So also St. Jerom, in thefowrth century: ** Edom; tfof 
" I>mm^v9kJdtuneamJndtdommmt^^imiBxnrAi^^ 
** Tolunt ; et omni^ de ipsa did, qos. «qilenti^ capitukv 
" continentur." Hieron. iii Esaiam, cap.xxxiv. p; ^69. Ar 
— And so David Levi, in the eighteenth: " Edom dc- 
" notes the Roman Empire: and thus the Romans are 
" denonmwtwl fay^ Intah, «ha|>. xxxfv. which speaks of 
" the desolation of Ihe Roman Empire.** Dissert, ou 
Proph. iii. p. 133. etpmim. iBfXk 

* " I believe^ with « perfect faitl, in the coimng of 
TffE HfwarAHj andnotwidistanding He tairietfi, Iwifl 
await ia expectation «f His AtStj cemuig. "—-The 12th 
ArHeUofmJewiACireed: Ihe TE^Hi^ttotH, or\D«i/^ 
Frtiyen, in Heb« and English, p. 4, 
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SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 



O 

CO 



SEVEN PERIODS 



[Years 
B. C. 



Thb Cbbatiow. 
1ft PertMi.— 1656 yean. 



Thb Flood. 
td Pm<M{.--427 yean. 



< 

GO 



Call or Abraham. 
Sd PertMi.— .430 yearfc 



Thb £bo»vs and Law. 
4tfc P«ri0dk— 396 yeori. 



I Years 
B. C. 



4004 
23481 



THREE PERIODS. 



1921 



1491 



Hbbbbw Monarchy ITegun. 
Sth Periad^'^90 yean. 

Hbb* Mokabc«y diasolved. 
6th Period, — 70yeart, 



1079 



OBSCURITY 



AKD 



606 



Retubh horn Captivity. 
7th Period. — ^535 yean. 



Thb Birth of Christ. 

(Modem Hittory Commences,) 



535 



FABLE. 



about 
750 

606 



L^ancg of the Chaldaan Power. 



Babtl. or Chald. Empirb. 
1st Period.—'about 21S yean. 



O 

tf2 



^^ PERSIAN Empire. 
I 9d Period, — 207 year$. 



^^^ MaCBDONIAN JbMPIRS. 

3d Period.— 300 year*. 
31 



The Roman Empire. 
(Afb(i«m History Commences,) 



o 
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§ 5. OF THE SYNCHRONISMS, OR CORRBS- 
PONDENXriES IN TIME, BETWEEN* THE 
CREAT PERIODS OF SACRED AND PRO* 
TANE HISTORY. ■ 



; ■ 



Q. In order, now, to be thoroughly ancibht 
sensible of the mutual correspondence 
between the different periods of sAckED 
^nd PROFANE History, .let me inquire; 
With which of the seven periods of sacred 
history does the first of the -three periods 
of profane liistory tynchromse^ or corres- 
pond in the article of ttnie^ 

A. The commencement of the Jbkt 
period of pi*ofane history, or the infancy 
of the first great empire, corresponds in 
time with the decline of the fifth period 
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AwciBNT q( sacred history, or the declensioh of 

HISTORY. ,, T . V u 

the Jewish monarchy. 

Q. With which period of sacred history 
does the second period of profane history 
^pof respond i 

.A. The commencement of the second 
ipen^d of profane history, or the rise of 
the second great empire^ corresponds 
with the end of the sixth, and beginning 
of the seventh, period of sacred history ; 
that is to say, with the restoration of the 
.'ifPm^ 4rom th^ir captivity in Babylon. 

Q, WXthm^^ p^iod of aacred history 
^pfMitbe tbiid period of profane history 
4x>Kre9pQ9)di 

Ap Tb^ cQinniencement of the third 
l^iod 4}i ffcob^ liistpqr, or the rise of 
the third great emfir^, corresponds with 
Ibe middle of tb&seoenth undlast period 
>Qf scored hi&tory ; that is to say, it falls 
)>etween t1^ restoration of the Jews from 
their captivity, and the Birth of the Mes- 
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siah. And it is concluded, by the rise awcibkt 
of the FOURTH and last great empire ; *"^^*^* 
i¥hich event took place a very short time 
before that birth. 
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§6. OF THE AUTHORITIES FOR THE TRUTH 
OF SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 



AKcisKT Q. I OBSERVE, in the foregoing state- 

History 

* ment^ that the eatliest period in the order 
of profane history, corresponds with the 
fifth period in the order of sacred his- 
tory ; What is the reason for so great a 
disparity in point of fime, between the 
beginnings of those two orders of his- 
tory ? 

A. The reason is, the great disparity 
which subsists in age, between the earliest 
authorities for the events which they 
severally relate. 

Q. How far does sacred history go 
back, with authority, before the Birth of 
Christ ? 
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A, Sacred history goes back, with ahcibht 

HISTORT* 

plenary author) ty, to the creation of 
the worlds and the first formation of 
man. 



Q.. And how far does profane history 
go back, with pretensions to authority^ 
before that same period ? - 
. A. Profane history, after making the 
amplest allowance, cannot be carried 
back, with any tolerable pretensions to 
aathority, beyond the infancy of the 
power which afterwards became renown- 
ed as THE FIRST of the foui great em- 
pires already described. 

Q. How long was that period before 
the birth of Christ? 

A. The origin of that power, that is 
to say, of THB Cjhlaldean power of 
Babylon, appears ; to. fall about the 
middle of the EioRTft. century before 
Christ, more or less. 
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AHciiwT Q, Can you not speak with more 
RiaroRT. ^ , '^ 

^exactness r 

A. No, it is impossible to pronounce 

with more exactness, of the dates of 

heathen history in those distant periods 

-of time; and all affectation of precision 

conoerning them jdemonstrates, either 

prejudice of system, or ignorance of 

original authorities. "Whoever," (says 

the judicious and acute Sir William 

Jones,) " in so early an age, expects 

^^^ .a certain epoch unqualified with 

" abotit, or nearly ^ will be greatly 

** disappointed*." 

Q. Which w^re the celebrated epochas 
t£ pitfaoe history^ from wfhence the.chief 
T>f the ancient heathen natnms formed 
^^teraSf .and pretended lo €o»pute the 
^rie»x>£ibeir annak i 

^« Xbey werepriQei(p«Uy THiAGl and 
'it is i:o ixe tibser^ved, dsat they aU iall 

* Chrenology of the Umiga, Wo^ V<il. I. p. t94f 




before Christ* 
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about 4he middle of the eighth century ^hcibnt 
before the birth of Christ : 

1. The first, was that of the Greeks, called the qiocha 
of the Olympiads, or renewal of the Olympic Games • • 7 76 

a, TheMGOiid, was that of the Roiiians,or of the buHii^g 

of Rone ^53 

3. The third, was that of the Bahyloniaiis orChaldems, 
(used also hj tite Hgyptiana,) and caUed the epocba 
oiNabenagsar • • 747 

Q. And were the reputed times of all 
those alleged epochas ascertained to be 
correctly true? 

A. No : so much otherwise, that when 
Sir Isaac Newton attempted to prove the 
chronology of Rome by the records of 
the Romans themselves, he could not 
find tlie true epocha of the building of 
Rome to be more ancient than the year 
627 before Christ*. 

Q, But 4lid not the Egyptian^ rfie 

• Sir I. Newton's Chronology. 
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ANcisiTT Assyrian, and the Babylonian or Cfaal- 
'daean nations, lay claim to a much 
higher antiquity, than the date of any 
of those three epochas ? 

A. We are told by the Greeks, wfio^ 
are our sole authorities for the anti' 
quities of heathen history^ that they laid 
claim to an extravagant antiquity ; ex- 
tending many thousand years beyond the 
true epocha of the creation of the world. 

Q. And did the Greeks themselves, or 
their followers the Latins^ give credit to 
so high an antiquity of the world ? 

A. Under their total want of authority 
for determining that question, many seem 
to have given it credit ; but yet some, 
through the acuteness of their own ob- 
servations and reflections, rescued them- 
selves from the illusion, and distinctly as-^ 
serted the comparative newness of the world. 

Q. Give me an example of the latter 
persuasion i 
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A. The Roinaii poet Lucretius^ who ajjciewt 

HISTORY 

lived about sixty years before the birth 
of Christ, one of the inost acute and 
sceptical of their reasoners, was so far 
from yielding his judgment to the vul- 
gar error, concerning the world's age; 
that he argued its " newness " from the 
defect of early traditions, and from the 
imperfect state in which he beheld some 
of the most interesting arts of life. His 
lines, which are well deserving of atten* 
tioQ^ may be thus translated:^ . 

** Why sang no bard of earlier times to tell> 

^' Than those when Thebes was 43acked, when 

Troy fell ? 
*' Why are those elder days immersed in night ? 
'' No record left to speak them to our sight ? 
" To me, UU plain the universe is new; 
" Nor long, since first tliis earth arose to view« 
** Witness the arts, to human life most fit, 
" Or just invented, or imperfect yet*.** 

. Q. But, although the exorbitancy of 
the pFctensions of> those ancient eastern 
nations may render their claims to anti- 

• Lucretius, ver. 327 — 334. See also Macrobius.in 
Somn. Scip. ii. c* 10. • 
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AHcim«i^ qcniy absurd, anduherefore inadmissible, 
do nol their histories, nevertheless, go 
back mth authority at least as far as the 
times of MiVafrfli»t, Nimrod, and Ninm? 

A. Take care not to confound objects 
essentially unequaL Mltzraim and Nim- 
rod are historical objects, because their 
true personalities have the authority 
of one part of hiBtory, liamely, saGred, 
history, to support them; But Ninus is 
not an hiHoricat object; hi» personality 
being unsupported by $acred history, and 
profane history not extending back ivith 
an authority sufficient to vouch for its 
reality: especially, since there is otber- 
wise reason to suspect, that "Ninus is only 
a fictitious personage, the fabulous per- 
sonification of tlie ancient kingdom of 
NiNEVBH, called Ninus by the Greeks. 

Q. Yet such histories are familiarly 
before us ; which purport to carry back 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian 
transactions, regularly to the times of all 
those several personages. 
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A* It IS: true, that snob pretended his^ Aycinn 
tori es are inoant^ouBly eironlated amongst "'^'^^'*- 
U6^ under thetnaminai authorities of Be» 
rosuB^ Mtaoetho^ Julius Afiricauus, and^ 
oithers; and* thi^ find their plaoe in^ all- 
the elemental^ trsatises^ which are put: 
into die hands o£ our youifa ; by whiob 
means^ those^ and. other equally unsup^ 
ported traditions, are perpetuated from* 
one generation to> another. But^ they- 
have no authority that can. endure the 
scrutiny of an exact and enlightened 
criticism; nvbich recognises them to b^ 
in, general, the unskilful compilations: of 
certain Hellenistic, or Greek, Jeirs, in 
di£Gerent ages, and of some early Greek 
Christian writers of Asia. TJie biohtit 
CENTURT before Crrist being unyue^Hort- 
ably the very earliest age im which Pnfaiie 
Histaryy properly so called^ can, with any 
consisteua/f be said to commence* 

Q. Is.it not an objection to this state- ^ 
ment, that it is opposed by the general 
opinion of, heathen antiquity? 
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ANCIENT A. It is no objection to it, that it is in 
* opposition to the vulgar notions, (that is, 
the errors,) of heathen antiquity ; since it 
U in direct agreement with that particu- 
lar heathen opinion which was held of 
the highest authority, in matters of chro- 
nology. Varro, who was distinguished 
by the honourable character of the most 
learned of the Romans, and whom Cicero 
addressed, as the great discloser of the 
mysteries of Time,-^** Tu atatem patria, tu 
*' descriptiones tempomm aperuisti*!"^^ 
divided the whole of Time Past, in the 
following remarkable manner: f* There 
" are," said he, " three general divisions 
" of Time. The first, from the origin of 
*' mankind to the^rs^ deluge; . which, on 
'/ account of our ignorance concerning 
^ it, may be called obscure. The second, 
<* from the first deluge, to the first Olym^ 
" piad; which, because many fictitious 
" circumstances are related of it, may be 
" called /aiw/oMs. The third, from the 

* Cicero. Acad. Qua&st. lib. U • 
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" first Olympiad to our own time ; which ancient 

" may be entitled /listoricaly because the^'^*^^^' 

" events transacted within it are con- 

" tained in true histories. — Varro, tria dis- 

^' crimina temporum tradit. Primum^ ab 

'^ hominum prinoipio ad cataclysmum 

^' priorem ; quod propter ignorantiam 

" voceturaJVixov. Secundum^ a cataclysmo 

" priore ad Olympiadem primani ; quod 

'^ quia in eo multa fabulosa referuntur, 

" /lAi/dMov.nominatur. Tertium^ a prima 

" Olympiade aa iios, quod dicitur iVofi*oi^ 

" quia res in eo gestse Teris historieis 

^ continentur*/' 

That first Olympiad, which Varro as- 
signed for the earliest Epocha of true 
heathen history, fell, as we have seen^ 
about the middle of the eighth century 
before Christ. 

And we may here observe/by the way, 
that Ovid has founded his work of the. 
Metamorphoses, upon this chronological 
arrangement of Varro; only assuming" 

* Genflorinus -de Die Nataliy cap. ^ 

D5 
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AifetwT the parallel Epocha of the huilding of 
'Romci instead of that of the first 
Oljrmpiad. 

Q. How are we to regard those cele- 
brated poetical traditions'of Greece, con- 
cerning the expedition of the Argonautic 
adventurers^ and the w^r» of Thebes and 
Troy ; which events are ascribed to a 
much earlier period l 

A, We are to consider them'> as rela- 
tions always deserving of: oar^ afttention> 
on account of the inveterate authority 
which they established in the opinions 
of: our two great preceptor-nations, the 
Greeks. and the Latins^ and beoaose. 
they: are most probably founded upon 
some ancient and interesting facts. At 
the same time they must be always 
received, as, appertaining to the i^ of 
fable^ not to that of history ; though not 
of.sQ remote a date, as they.are generally 
refxresented to be. 

Q. How thenis^ ail pjofane history to 
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be consictered^ antecedent to tliose three Awrss^r^ 
celebrated epocfaas which Ml in the 
eighth century before the birth of 
Gbrrst? 

A^ It isr to be considered aft totally^ 
^k, and- destitute of all authority 
whatever to a^ mind perceptive and 
jedous of truth ; except in a very fe^ 
unconnected instanced^ in which some 
avtbority may be derived to it from 
the countenance, and some light re^ 
fleeted upon it from the evidence, of 
sacred history. But then, most of those 
instances will be found to be in direct 
contradiction to the tenor of the current 
histories. 

Q. Exemplify some of those instances? 
A. We are able^ for example, todis* 
cover : 

1. That at a period long posterior ta 
the age of Mitzraim, and apparently^ 
concurrent with that of the departure of 
the Jews out of Egypt, the kiagdotn of[ 
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ANCIENT Egypt suffered a revolution so entire and 

HISTORY. 1- 1 . ,1 . n 

radical^ by the invasion of an enemy 
from Arabia, that all its ancient monu- 
ments, written or insculpted, were effaced 
and destroyed ; and its ancient dynasty, 
totally subverted and extinguished. Also, 
that the true age of the celebrated Egyp- 
tian king Sesostris, whose reign has 
been thrown back by some Greek writers 
into the earliest times of fable, is to be 
carried down above four centuries after 
that Arabian invasion : he being no other 
tban the Egyptian conqueror who spread 
his arms over Asia in the reign of Reho- 
beam, son of Solomon, and who is 
known in the Hebrew histories, by the 
name of Sisac*. 

We are able to discover, 

£. That the kings of Assyria, Nineveh, 
or Ninus, far from having borne imperial 
sway over the whole north of Asia from 

* Ousele/s Oriental Coll«€ti9M. See Critical lUfMtrhi 
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the age of Nimrod, were still confined by ancient 
the Tigris, as their zpesiern boundary^ in 
the eleventh century before Christ ; the 
Mesopotamian territory being, as late as 
that date, &till subject to its. ancient 
masters, a branch of the great Syriaa or 
Aramaan nation*. 



And we are able to discover,. 

3. That " the land ef the Chaldaans/" 
first the province, and afterwards the 
imperial seat of Babylon, although it 
may have derived its name from' the 
ancient monument of Babel in its vicinity, 
was yet sa far from having been a metro^ 
polis of empire in the early ages of the 
world, that it was first fdunded by the 
kings of Assyria, or Nineveh, in the 
eighth Century bef «re the birth of Christt; 
that is to say, at a period of time corre« 

* Michaefis Cbrnmeiit. xu. De SyiU Sobm* ConH 
ft Sam. Tii* 5. 1 Kings, xi. ^S, 

t Michaelis Spiceleg. Geogr. Hebr. 'Exttr* Ckaldm* 
7. u. p. ai. Coaf. Isaiah, xxaH 15. 
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ANcxBKT spondiiig with the Epocha o/'Nabonas- 

^^^^^'sAB, the celebrated commencement of 

the Babylonian computation, 

Q, But do not some heathen nations, 
at the present day^ pretend to possess 
national traditions extending further 
back than the scriptural epocha of the 
creation ? 

A, We have been so informed. 

Q. Which are those nations ? 
A. They arer principally the two ^at^ 
Asiatic naiioiB^the Hindus and the Chinese. 

Q. What judgment has been^ farmed 
of the historical pretensions of those 
nations, by learned men possessing the 
qiialifications requisite for investigating* 
them ? 

A. Sir William Jones, the most leam-^^ 
ed and most able investigator of their 
faiistories and chronok>gy> has distinctly 
pronounced the following definitive judg- 
ments upon their pretensions : 




I. *< That states and empires otmld AireiwtT 
*' scarce have ashamed a regalar fbrra^ 
** tiU fifteen or sixteea hundred years 
^ before the Cbrrstian epoch ; and that 
''for ^ first thoasand years of tlmt 
'' period^ we have no history unmixed 
" with fable, except that of the turbu- 
'' lest md variable, bat eminently dis- 
'' tinguished, nation descended from 
" Abraham*. 

£. '' Tbat the Chinese tk^msehes do 
^* not pretend, that any historical mom/H 
'' ment existed among them, in the age of 
'' Confucius, more ancient than 1100 
" years before the Chnstian epoohf. 

Aadv 3. ** That the dawn of true In- 
*^ dian history, appears only three or 
" four cenHiries before the Christian era ; 
** the preceding ages being clouded by 
** allegory or fable J." 

* ix. Auniv. DiflcoHTse. Work^ VoK I» p. 141^ Or^m 
mid Families of Nations, 
t Tii. Discourse. lb. p. 100. On the Chinese, 
f SDppIem. to Indian Chnrn. Works, Vol. I. p. 327* 
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AifciENT ' Q* It appears theiii that the traditions 
III8TOAT. Qf ^[je present heathen nations of Asia are 
not of more ancient authority than the 
traditions of the ancient heathen nations 
of Asia and Europe, whose transactions 
constitute what is properly called Pro- 
fane History f 

A. It is plain, that their authorities 
are all nearly of the same antiquity ; 
none of them extending further back than 
the EIGHTH CENTUBY befqre the birth of 
Christ. 

Q. At the beginning of this inquiry 
you defined history to signify, properly, 
a credible narration of the past transac- 
tions of states and nations>$ upon what 
did you then say. ita- credibility de* 
pend^d l 

A. Upon the competency, the fidelity^ 
and the accuracy of the authorities from 
which it is derived. 

Q. What is the authority for the truth. 
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of that part of kistory which is called akciimt 
Sacred History f 
'■ A. The Holy Scriptures, or the word 
of God, committed^ under the safeguard 
jof HIS awn divine providence, to the care 
of HIS churches in all ages» 

Q. And what is the authority for the 
truth of that other part of history, whicb 
is called Profane History ? 

A, The works of certain heathen 
writers, Greeks and Latins, which have 
escaped the ravages of time, and, hy a 
fortunate concurrence of chances, have 
come down safe to us. 

Q. Which of all those heathen>writers' 
is i\ve most ancient historian? 

A. The most ancient historian ofthenr 
all is Herodotus, a learned Grecian of 
Asia Minor ; who compiled a general 
account of the Egyptian, Asiatic, Gre- 
cian, and some other nations, about the 
middle of the fifth century before the 
birth of Christ^ ^ 
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Awaww Q. Let me now distinctly ask :— »%at 
' dependance may be reasonably placed* up* 
on the compeien^i the^fiddUy^ and the 
accuracif of the Greek and Latin writers, 
in general, as reporters oftiue. histories and 
antiqtdties of other nationsf} 

A, Since it is undeniably reasonable, 
to form an opinion of cases which we 
have not the means of investigating, by 
cases which we are able thoroughly to 
inve^igate, we may with perfect equity 
pronounce; that, whatever may have 
been the comp^ency of those writers, (that 
is, whatever means they may have pos- 
sessed for gaining the best information^) 
yet their accuracy, (to say nothing of 
their Jidelity,) is more than equivocal; 
and therefore, that a very caiUiom d^ 
pmdance ought to be placed upon the 
Greek and Latin writers, as reporters 
of the histories and antiquities, of other 
nations. 

Q. To what particular instance do you 
now allude, as supplying such a^g^eral^ 
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criterion of tfieir accuracy, as may Be fit akcibut 
i0 gimind' an equitifcble opinion concern- 
ing their crecUbUiiy. in other instances ? 

A. I allttde to the instance of the 
Jfebremf or Jkmsh Antiquities. The histo** 
rical records of that nation, contained in 
their own sacred boolcs/ had been faith* 
fbUj translated iifto the Greek language^ 
for above two hundred years, at leasts 
before the birth of Christ; (a distinction 
which befell the history of no other an- 
cient people ; ) and they were publicly 
exposed in the royal library at Alexan- 
dtia*, whither the learned of Greece and 
Rome commonly resorted. And about 
seventy years subsequent to that same 
.great period, the Jewish History was 
learnedly and elaborately copipiled, in the 
Greek language also, by a distinguished 
Jew, Flavius Josephus; whose History 
was in exact conformity with that of the 
sacred records of his nation. Yet we find, 
that these obvious ant) valuable docu- 

^''VertiAiBn. Apol. c. zrifi; A, 
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ANciEMT ments were totally disregarded by the 
4^^^' Greek and Latin writers, who, in different 
ages, underto^^k to report the antiquities 
of the Hebrews: and the most idle fictions 
are presented by them to their readers, 
as the true origins, of that ancient and 
interesting people; Whoever, consults 
those parts of- the histories of Diodorus 
Siculus, Trogus Pompeius or Justin> 
and Tacitus, (all of tfaem principal bisto^ 
rians,) which professedly treat x>i the Anr 
tiqmHes of- the Hebrews, will be sensible, 
that the contradictions and palpable false- 
hoods which are mingled with the true 
accounts of that p^eople,- could not have 
found a. place in the \yritings of those 
eminent historians, if they had been but 
moderately careful to* consult.au/Aen/ic 
sources for the events which they pre^ 
tended to relate. And it is therefore 
reasonable to question, whether they 
have been more careful or more accurate 
in respect of the antiquities of other 
nations, whose original authorities it 
is now out of our power to- compare. 



•^ 
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"jQ. Give me some examples of their ancient 

HISTORY. 

^aaccaracies. 

A. Diodorus Siculus, who wrote his 

history ahout forty-four years before 

•Christ, thus relates the origin of the 

Hebrews. '' A great number of stran- 

** .gers having, in early times, flocked 

^' to Eg2pt, und having offended the 

^, gods «of;^ihe -country by their super- 

'^stitions, they were expelled by the 

" Egyptians. Some £ed to Greece, 

''■.under Danaus and Cadmus ; others 

'' to a country called Judaea. These 

''r latter were led by Moses, a man. 

'' eminent for valour and wisdom; who, 

** having made himself master of the 

'' principal cities, and especially of Je- 

** rusalem the most renowned of them, 

*^. built there a temple, * which was after« 

'' wards held in high veneration. He 

'' instructed the people in the rites and 

'' ceremonies of religion ; he divided 

'' tbem into twelve tribes, with relation to 

'^ the tiionths of the year, and also, be* 

'' cause he considered that number to be 
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AHcxiNT « the most perfect. He pevmitted them 
* '' to worship no visible fomi; only the 
** unive»al beaven which enconipasses 
'' the earth. Hegaveth^ iostitmions, 
^' in order to xender them as dissimilar 
'' as possible to the rest of mankind. 
'^ And he selected for priests, the most 
<' comely and distingQiahed persons of 
'^ the nation, whom he appointed jndges, 
<' and guardians of his laws and institu- 
'' tions ; upon which account, it is said, 
'' that there has never been a king omdng 
^' the Jem*:' 

Trogus Pompeius, who lived abovt th6 
jame time, relates, (by his translator and 
>dbbreviatar Justin,) that '' Damascus, 
'< Aaelus, AdoFes, jAbrohamy and Izrahel, 
*^ were successively kings of %:ri»-Da- 
^^ masons. That Izvafoel had ten sons, 
^' the youngest of which was Joseph, 
'' who was ifedier of Mose^ That after 
** Moaes> Aruas bis son, an Egyptian 

0A1U Diod.JSio. Ltxi.Bcl. 
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'' prbat^ was .made. king.; and from that ancient 
^ time forward it was the iavariable ^"^^^y- 
^ pradtoe x£ the Jews, to mnte in the 
^ tame person the office$ of Idng and of 
« pmst*:' 

TaciluSy who wrote about ninety years 
after Christ, relates ; that '^ the Jews 
^ were loriginally fugitives from the 
^ island of Crete, who fled into Egypt; 
" and that they derived their name of 
^ Judaans, from Mount Ida in that 
^ bland. That having beeti expelled 
^' from Egypt, on account of a loath- 
" some disorder which affected the 
^ whole nation, Moses, one of the exiles, 
^' persuaded all the rest to refjcain itmn 
^ seeking aid of gods or men, and to 
^' confide themsdves entirely to him. 
^ That when they were on the eve of 
^ perbhing with thirst in their jaumey, 
^ ^, Jberd of wild asses were suddenly 
'^' seen, passmg from a pasture into a 
** thiok wood ; and that Moses, follpw 



^ Justin^ snarl, c 2. 
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» 

▲MciBNT « ing those guides, discovered a copious 

HISTORY. . e ^ r^ CUV. 

** spring oi water, by means or which 
" he was able to revive and recover his 
^' faifiting people. That journeying on 
*' from thence for six days, they arrived 
*' on the seventh at the country which 
they afterwards possessed ; and that 
having driven out the natives, they 
'' built a city^ and consecrated a tern- 
"pie, in the sanctuary of which they 
^' deposited an image of a wild ass, in 
" grateful memorial of the animals, 
" that had so reasonably guided them 
*^ to the spring-*." 

With these memorable examples, of 
careless and perverted narration, before 
our eyes ; what would it be but stupid and 
vulgar credulity, to place ^unqualified de- 
pendance upon the^scie testimony of Greek 
and Latin writers, ^ reporters of the civil 
and religious -antiquities of other ancient 
nations ; whether of Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, or Babylonians i In truth, it would 

„ ♦Tacitu»,Hist.V. c.«,3,4. 
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be found, upon a close scrutiny, that the ancient 
Greeks have no connected credible narra- history* 
tions of the transactions of any eastern 
nations^ of a date anterior to the tinaes of 
the Persian Empire. 

Q, What do we learn, by thus com- 
paring the credibility of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History ? 

A. We learn this most instructive les- 
son : That perfect competency, fidelity, 
and accuracy, for reporting the origins 
of ancient states and nations, are quali- 
ties only to be found in the inspired word 
of God ; and therefore, by an easy and 
very obvious consequence, that Sacred 
History surpasses Profane History ia 
point of credibility, as much as the 
Spirit of God surpasses the spirit of 
man, in knowledge, in truth, and in 
discernment. 
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2. MODERN HISTORY. 



«' Faom that time the KINGDOM OF GOD 

'< IS PREACHED." LttUe, XTl. 16. 
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Part I. 



«, MODERN HISTORY. 



§ 7. OP MODKBN HISTORY IN OBNERAl, 
ITS SUBJECT MATT£R> AND PECULIAR 
CHARACTER. ^ 



Q. You SAID, that the rise of the last "om*" 
of the four great empires^ that is to say, 
THE Roman Empire, coincided with 
THE BIRTH OF ChbIst '^ did yoa not 
likewise say, that the birth of Christ 
constituted the grea^ point of division be- 
tween ANCIENT HISTORY and MODERN 
HISTORY i 

A. I did. 
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MODimv Q. Accordinc: to that statement it 

HISTORY. ,j 1 . ^-^ , TT- ^ 

would seem, that Modem History com- 
mences with the birth of Chrut and with 
the rise of the ImU Emjpiref'SiS with two 
events parallel and contemporary i 

A. It is so to be nndirstood ; the real 
difference in time between those two 
great events being, too small to be taken 
account of in litrge mieasures of time ; and 
the first act of universal sovereignty 
exercised by the new Empbror of 
Rome having taken place precisely in 
the year in which CnRrsT was born*. 

Q. What then is the compass of 
Modern History? 

A. Modern History comprises all the 
ages, froth the Birth of Christ and the 
rise of the Last Empire, to the Present 
Time : a succession of more than eigh- 
teen hundred years. 

. Q. And does Moderrt History admit 
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the same general division as Ancient «p»»»w 
History, into Sacred and Profanef 
A. Ho, it does not. 

Q, For what reason? 

A. The reason will presently appear. 

Q. What is Modern History ? 

A. Modem History, strictly speaking, 
as opposed to Ancient History, would 
signify, a narration of the transactions of 
aU nationi in all the ages following the 
birth of Christ; but, according to iti 
comtnonly received . acceptation, that 
tevm is limited to denote, as by excel- 
lence, the History of the Nations of Evno P e, 
among which the Christian Faith hat 
been gradually introduced and established : 
all which nations, in course of time, form- 
ed ONE OREAT community OF NATIONS, 

comprehended long ago under the gene- 
ral denomination of Christendom*, but 
in later times under that of the Repvb- 

* Siir Hcnr J "^otton't State of Chriftoidom, p. 4« 
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iM»x»j« i'i€ o/* Cbbistian Eubqpb*. And the 
tiisToair • {histories of other modem nations are 
only taken account of incidentallji as 
thej chance to be connected^ or to fall 
in, with that of THE Chbistian nations 
o/* Europe* 

Q. Which are the principal natio^ns 
that composed that Great Community ? 

A. They are: — 1. The Italians. 2« 
The Greeks. 3. The Gauls, or French. 
4. The Spaniards. 5. The Germans. 
6. The Britons. Under which six an- 
cient general denominations, will be 
found the chief of all the modern 
nations of the European continent. 

Q. By what bond, or principle of 
union, were those several nations con- 
sidered as blended into one body? 

A. By ONE coMMON.FAiTH in religion. 

Q. And did that body of nations 

• Siecle de Loms XIV. Volture, chap, u. 
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acknowledge any supreme head, or modir» 

.. r:> HISTORY. 

chief r 

A. Yes ; those nations acknowledged, 
in all ages J a pre-eminence to be due to 
tHE European Emperor, who was 
always invested with the style and 
dignity of Roman Emperor^ C^sar^ 
and Augustus. 

Q. I observe, that none of the nations, 
which you have just now mentioned, ex- 
cept the Italians and Greeks, were named 
among those which you before stated as 
chiefly notable in Ancient History; I 
observe also, that none of those ancient 
nations, except these same two, are enu- 
merated among these which you now 
represent as the chief actors in Modem 
History: what can be the cause of so 
remarkable an exception, and contra- 
distinction ? 

A. The cause must be sought for, in 
the purposes of Almighty God confer 
quent upon the birth of Christ, 

E 5 
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MODERN Q, What do those bieh purposes de- 

HISTORY* • o 1 A 

' clare themselves to have been ? 

A. The ancient nations of the first 
empires, after tljey had fulfilied the ends 
for which God had raised them up, were 
withdrawn from the stage of the world. 
But the nations of Europe, which were 
destined to compose the body of the last 
EMPIRE, and which were, at the same 
time, reserved by the Divine Providence 
to constitute the body of the Christian 
Church and the principal depositary of 
THE Christian Faith, began to rise in- 
to importance with the diffusion and pre- 
valence of that faith ; to that faith they 
owed their extrication from their primse- 
val barbarism, and by that faith they date 
the origin of their present ascendency 
upon the public theatre of the earth.. 

Q, But why are the Greek and tht 
Italian nations so far distinguished above 
all the rest, as to be equally connected 
with Ancient and Modern History ? 



■\ 



■i • 
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A. Because they alone were nations «?oi>BmN . 
ef Europe ; and because they were the 
" TWO EXEMPLAR STATES" already 
pointed out in the words- of Bacon, 
which were destined by the Divine 
Providence to form the link of con- 
nexion between the ancient and modem 
nations ; and to transmit to t/ie latter the 
experience and intellectual culture ottke 
former. 

Q. Has- any gene!)ral observation been 
made, relative to the genius and intel- 
fectual character of the European nations, 
which may concern the view we are now 
taking of ancient and modern history? 

A. The justly eminent Sir William 
Jones has imparted his own comparative 
yiew of the mental characters which dis- 
tinguish the European and Asiatic 
worlds, in the following important and 
interesting judgment. " To form," say* 
he, '< an exact paraTlel between the 
" eastern and western worlds, would 
'' require a tract of no inconsiderable 
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looiBv €t length; but we may decide on the 
/ '^ whole, that reason and taste are 
" the grand prerogatives of European 
'' mindi; while the Asiatics have soared 
'^ to loftier heights in the sphere of the 
" imagination*,*' This judgment is in- 
teresting and important, because it directs, 
our attention to the character of mind 
predominating in those nations, which 
God has been pleased to select for the 
chief depositaries of his gospel. 

Q. From what you have said, the na^ 
tions of modern Europe appear to have 
beea endowed with all the accumulated 
treasures of wisdom, human and divine, 
attained or attainable by man ; and thus 
to have been advanced to a more exalted 
height in civil, intellectual, moral, and 
religious improvement, than any of the 
nations which preceded them in the 
world f 

A. It is incontestably true.; and 
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the superior destiny of the nations modbsv 
which compose the body of Modern ^^®'^^*^* 
Europe^ is a great and awful truth; 
compelling the observation and assent 
of every reflecting mind, which is led 
to view this quarter of the globe, in 
comparison with that which constituted 
the great theatre of events under the 
three first empires*. 

Q. In order now to apply this great 
and interesting truth io our own particu^ 
lar case, let me inquire ; What, in general^ 

* A recent learned and instractive traveller has shown 
how naturally this truth may be awakened in th6 nund, hj 
the reflections which he* himself made, on descending 
the Biver Don, the common boundary of Europb 
and Asia, " The consdousness," says he, " of sailing 
" with a{{ EuBOPB on cwr right haitd^ tmd aU Asia (m out 
" left, did not fail to exdte reflections very interesting at 
" the moment : The refinement, the science, the oommexoe» 
". the power, and the influence of the onx ; the sloth, the 
'' superstition, the efienunacy,tliebarbantm, and the igno* 
<* ranee of the otbsb. Oikefkct, at least, has been taught 
" me in tfaverang Europe, almost the whole of wluch 
" I have explored^- Every part tf Evbofb ii civi* 
'< mzbd." Clor^t 2Vwe2f» Vfrf^ L j^. S14» 31& 
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MODERN is the comparative difference of the 
^^^^^^^' political consequence of our own island^ 
with relation to other nations, at the 
period of the birth of Christ, and at 

THE PRESENT DAY? 

• 

A. When Julius Caesar, only about 
fifty^four yeart before the birth of Christ f 
had brought the Roman legions to the 
coast of Gaul opposite Britain, and when 
he had formed the resolution of passing 
ever into a country whose shores were 
then for the first time visible to a 
Roman army, he relates ; '' That hav* 
*^ ing assembled all the merchants who 
^ navigated the adjoining sea, . for 
** the purpose of gaining from them^ 
'' the requisite intielligence concern- 
^ ing the island of Britain, he found 
*^ none of them able to inform him, 
** either of the exteat of the island, or 
** by what or bow many nations it wa* 
^ inhabited, or what mode of warfare 
^ those nations carried on, or what laws 
*' or customs they used, or which of 
'^ their sea^-ports were best calculated 
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" to receive ships of burthen." And modbrn 
the cause oi so extraordinary an igno« 
ranee he expressly affirms to be thi»: 
" That none but traders would venture 
" to hold intercourse with the natives,. 
" and that their communication with the 
*' islanders was wholly confined to the 
*' line of sea«coast facing Gayl*." So 
truly were the people of Britain, at 
that period, what the poet Virgil de- 
scribed them to be, *' almost separate 
'* Ji'om the common earth.*' 

penitus toto divisos orbe Britannosf • 

« 

What the relative consequence of Bri- 
tain is at the present day, when we be- 
hold it the chief engine in the hand of 
God for staying the ruin of the civi- 
lized world ; in every part of which its 
political power is known, its political 
wisdom revered, and itself as yet the 
great asylum for the distressed of all 

*Pe Bello GaUicQ, Ub. ir. c. !90. i EcL t. €7. 
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MoofiRK nations; needs not here to be pointed 

HISTORY. 

out. 



Q. And what is the comparative dif- 
ference, in respect of intellectual cha» 
racter, at those two periods ? 

A. When Cicero, nearly at the 
same period of time, was engaged in 
arguing the proofs of wisdom and de- 
sign manifest in the fabric of the 
universe, which proofs he maintained 
to be authoritative upon every capa- 
city of human intellect hozcever low, he 
made use of an example, clearly indica« 
tive of the estimation in which the Bri* 
tish intellect was held at Rome, in that 
period of the world. " If,*' said he, 
*' any one should carry into Scythia, or 
** into Britain, the sphere lately in- 
*^ vented by Posidonius, the revolutions 
** of which exhibit appearances of the 
** sun, moon, and planets, similar to those 
*' which take place every day in the hea- 
*' vens, who is there even among thosb 
" BARBARIANS— quis in ilia barbarie'^-^ 
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'^ who would doubt^ whether it was a iioi>bb.m 
"work of intelligence*?'' Yet, that ""^^"* 
same Britain was destined to give birth, 
in the course of the Christian ages, not 
only to those who should excel Cicero 
in vindicating the attributes of the Divi- 
nity, (a Pearson, a Barrow, an Addison, 
a Clarke, a Paley,) but moreover, to the 
intelligence of Newton, who should in- 
struct Rome herself, and all mankind, in 
the true knowledge of the celestial sphere; 
and should draw, from a future country- 
man of Cicero, this striking and noble 
testimony : " The theory of Newton is 
" the. voice of Nature, by which she has 
'^ at length consented to lay open to 
" mankind all her secrets, small add 
" great; and to reveal even her pro- 
** foundest mysteries, in the government 
*^ of the heavens, and general adminis- 
" tration of the universe. The native 
" COUNTRY o/" Newton was reserve4 
** to become THE seat, in which, as in 
** her native home. Astronomy should 

* De Nat. Tkotum^, c. 34. 
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Mobmnn " finalljrepose.—- JLii jNf^ria df/NEWTON, 
y^^^^^ " doveva esser la sede, dove ripossasse^ 
^* come h suo agio, TAstronomia *." 

Q. And what is- the comparative dif- 
ference in respect of moral and religious 
knowledge^ 

A. When we contemplate the abject 
condition of Britain, in respect of morals 
and religion, at the period when Caesar 
first opened its internal history to the 
knowledge of mankind ; and when we 
compare with that condition the state of 
exalted privilege in which it so conspi- 
cuously' stands among the nation;i>of tlie 
earth at the present day, being blest by 
God as the peculiar asylum, and sanc- 
tuary of his gospel; we may eminently 
apply, to ouB OWN native land, that 
eloquent representation in Barrow, drawn 
from St. John Chrysostom, of the power 
and efficacy of our holy faith. — "By 
^ viftueof OUR holy Christian Faith,** 

* ADdreC|delJ'Originc,&c. d'QgoiLett^niturm. TomoI\^ 
p. S7«. 
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says the pious and learned Isaae Bar* MosBmi 

row, " rustic* and mechanics do in true ^^^^* * 

^ knowledge surpass the most refined 

f' wits, and children prove wiser than 

^' old philosophers. An idiot (Or simple 

** ittdWidual) can tell us that, whicb 

'^ a learned infidel doth not know; 

^ a child can assure us that, wherein 

^ a deep philosopher is not resolved. 

'' For, ask a boor, ask a boy educated 

" in OUB religion, Who made kimf be 

** will tell you, God Almighty ! which 

'^ is more than Aristotle or Democritus 

'' would have told. Demand of him, 

^ Why he was madef he will tell you^ 

^ To serve and glorify his Maker! and 

•'hardly Pythagoras and Plato would 

'• have answered so wisely. Examine 

<' bim, concerning his soul? he will 

^ aver, That it is immortal; that it 

'* shall undergo a judgment after this life; 

<' i^t accordingly it shall abide in a state 

" of bliss or misery everlasting ! About 

" which points, neither Socrates nor 

*^ Seneca could answer any thing. In- 
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MODBEM « quire of him, How things are vpheld, 
'** how governed and ordered f he will 
<' presently reply, By the povoerful hand, 
'* and wise providence, of God! Whereas 
^ among philosophers one wonld as- 
*^ cribe all events to the current of fate, 
'' another to the tides of fortune; one 
** to blind influences of stars, another to 
** a confused jumble of atoms. Pose 
** him about the main points of morality 
** and duty; and be will, in a few words, 
'' better inform you, than Cicero, or 
'' Epictetus, or Aristotle> or Plutarch, 
'' in their large tracts and voluminous 
'' discourses about matters of that na- 
" ture. So real a property it is of God's 
*^ law, * to give subtlety to the simple, 
*^ to the young man knowledge and dis- 
^ cretion/ So true it is, that our Lord 
** alErmeth of himself: I am come 
** A LIGHT into the world, that he who 
** believeth in^ME may not abide in dark- 

• Barrow ; Sermon 2. On the AfWfiM Creed, Fol. p. 20. 
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Q* Is this happy state of illamioa- Koonw 
tiODy which WB now enjoy; who were 
beretofoce one of the heathen or Gentile 
nations of Europe, to be regarded as 
accidental, or as a sort of natural occur- 
rence in the revolutions of time, as Hume 
would insinuate ; or, rather, as theaccom* 
plishment of some prescient, great, and 
beneficent purpose towards us i 

A. It is to be regarded as the rnani* 
fest accomplishment of a great and 
gracious purpose towards us, and as a 
demonstrative proof of the co-opera- 
tion of God's goodness, providence, and 
power, in our behalf. And the insinua- 
tion of a contrary opinion, unless it pro- 
ceeds from consummate ignorance of the 
circumstances of our holy religion, is, 
to say the least of it, an act of black 
ingratitude to God, for the richest dis- 
pensation of his goodness ever conferred 
upon mankind: the mere distant fore« 
sight of which called forth that gratu- 
latory liymn from the Royal Prophet : 

** O praise the Lord, all yb Gen- 
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MOBuv. << .TII.B6 ! prake him, all ye people ; 

HI8T0ET* '^ J r r y 

^^ for HIS merciful kindness is great 
^. towards 4is/ and the truth of the 
" Lord endureth for ever*! '' 



Q. What evidence do ve possess of 
so amazingly great a condescension in 
our favour? 

A. We possess the numerous prophe- 
cies of Scripture, which foretold the call- 
ing of the Gentile nations to the know- 
ledge of THE TRUE GoD, and the dif- 
fusion of the light of the gospel to 
the remote extremities of the earth. Under 
both which descriptions, this our own 
covNTRYf^and the neighbouring nations^ 
ai that time undeniably fell. - 

Q« Recite some of those prophecies* 
A. ^^ All the ends of the world shall 
*^ remember themselves, and shall turn 

^ Psalm csvii. See Rom. xv. 9—16. 
t " Who were not^ hut mow ure, a psoplb or GoD." 
— t*i fron IT Xnofy Tw h ^«M( ^f ¥• 2 Pet. ii. 10. 
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** unto thbLord ; and all the kindreds of nonnK 

" the nations shall worship before THBB*. y^^^^^* 

^ All nations whom thou hast made 

^ «ball come and worship before theb, 

<' O Lord! and -shall glorify thy namef. 

'' Yea, all kings shall fall down before 

'^ HIM, all nations shall do hIm service j;. 

^' There shall be a Root of Jesse; and 
'^ HE that shall rise to reign over the 
** Gentiles, in him shall the Gen- 
'* TILES tru8t||.'* 

" The Lord hath said, Thou art my 
** son; — I will give thbe ^Ae. heath en 
u Jq^ thine i^iheritance, and the uttee- 

" MOST PARTS of THE .EAHTH/or THY 

^' possession^. 

■^^ Behold MY servant whom I uphold, 
" MINE ELECT in whom MY soul de- 
*^ lighteth; I have put my spirit upon 
*' HIM ; HE shall bring forth judgment to 
" THE Gentiles.— -Thus saithGoiy the 
*' Lord, HE who created the heavens and 

• 

* Pulm xxii. 27. t Psalm Ixxjlti. 9* 

t Psalm Jxxii. 14. | Iswab, xi. 10. 

i Psalm ii. 7, 8« 
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noMAir €i 8tpetx:hed them out; he who spread 
* ** forth the earthy and that which cometh 
" out of it; HE who giveth breath to 
*' the people upon it, aud spirit unto 
** them that walk therein: I the Lord 
** have called thee in righteousness, 
** and will hold thine hand and keep 
** thee, and give thee for a light of 
" the Gentiles*. 
^ ^' Listen, O isles! unto me, and 
^* hearken ye people from afar! 
*' The Lord hath called me from the 
^* womb, and he said ; I mil gite 
'* THEE ybr a light unto the Gen- 
'' TILES, that thou mayest be my salVa- 

'* TION tmtO THE ENDS o/'tHE EARTHf. 

'* Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 

" and THE OLOHT of THE LoRD is 

'' risea vpon thee. For behold, though 
'' darkness cover the earth, and gross 
" darkness the people, yet the Lord 
^ shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
** shall be upon thee; and the Gem- 

* iMiiah, xlii. 1 — «. t lb. xlix. 1—6. 
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** TILES shall come to thy lightj and «oi)e»n 
" kings to the brightness of TRY n\^M^G''^\" y^^ji^* 
. '^ Behold, the former things are come 
" to pass, and new things do I declare; 
" BEFORE they spring forth I tell you 

*^ OF THEMf!*' 

Q. How long have these astonishing 
predictions been published to the world f 

A. Some of those which are here re- 
cited, were proclaimed and recorded by 
the Hebrew prophets above a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ; and the 
most recent of them, above six hundred 
years before that same period ; and they 
were all translated from the ancient 
Hebrew originals into the language of 
the Greeks, and publicly exposed to 
the examination of the GentHes in the 
Royal Library of Alexandria, two hun- 
dred years before the appearing of the 
Messiah, in whose person they received 
their first accomplishment 

* Isaiah, Ix. 1—3. . t lb. xUi. 9. 

F 
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iroDB«ir Q, From all that you have said it 
now appears, that Modem Htstory, in its 
common and limUed sense, is properly, 
tlie sequel of that part of Ancient History 
which was denominated Sacred? 

A* Undoubtedly it is; forasmuch as 
sacred history was the history of that 
partkvlar nation of the ancient world, 
which was appointed the depositary of 
God's law ; and modem history^ under- 
stood with its present limitation, signifies 
the history of those particular nations of 
the modern world, which have been ap- 
pointed the cJiitf depositaries 0/ nis gos- 
pel, the end, sequel, and fulfilment of 
his law*. 

Q. And this, I presume, is the reason 
why you said, that modern history did 
not admit the division into sacred and 
profane, which was assigned to ancient 
history ? 

A. Exactly so. For, ancient his- 
tory being the history of all the ancient 

•Mattb. ▼. 17. Bom, X. 4. 
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nations^ both that ivbich knew, and those ^oi>zks 
which knew not the true God, there was 
obvious ground and necessity fqr that 
distinction; but modern history Vcing 
understood to signify, exclusively, the his- 
tory of those modern nations which are 
the best instructed in the knowledge of 
the true God, it is manifest, that there is 
no longer any cause or ground for that 
former distinction. 

Q. What conclusion may be reason- 
ably drawn from this consideration ? 

A. We may reasonably draw, from this 
consideration, the following weighty and 
pregnant conclusion : 

That, since the History of Chris- 
tian Europe is the proper Sequel qf 
SACRED HISTORY, the indications, held 
forth by divine prophecy to guide 
and determine the view and expectation 
of the Christian church in its last age, 
and which plainly relate to the leading 
events and principal revolutions which 
should take place within the Christian 

Fa 
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MODBAN CHURCH, must necessarily relate also to 

HISTORY. . J 

the LEADING EVENTS, and PRINCIPAL 

BEvoLDTiONs, which should take place 

upon THE THEATRE OF CHRISTIAN 

Europe. 
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§ 8- OF THE GENERAL DIVinOK OF 
MODERN HISTORY. 



- Q, How is •Modern History, in modkem 
geueraly to be considered, and how 
divided ? 

A. Modern History, taken generally 
ao^ collectively, is to be considered 
under a txmfold aspect ; as it is the History 
of the fourth and last Empire, and as 
it is the Imtory q/* Christendom, or of 
the body of CHRISTIAN nations. And, 
according to these two relations, it 
will naturally divide itself into two 
principal branches ; viz. Secular or 
Political, Religious or Ecclesiastical, 
History ; each of which branches will be 
again divided, into its own subordinate 
periods* 
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MODERN Q. What will the divisions of the first 

HISTORY 

*or Secular branch of modern history 
chiefly regard? 

A. The divisions of the secular branch 
of modern history^ vFill chiefly regard the 
most eminent Secular character of Modern 
Europe i considered in the aggregate, as 
a Body of Empire, and v^ithoui descend- 
ing to the separate concerns of the par- 
ticular nations, or members, which com- 
pose it. 

Q. And what will the divisions of the 
second or Religious branch chiefly regard i 

A. They will chiefly regard the most 
con^cuous Religious character of Modern 
Europe, considered as the Chief Deposit 
tary of the Christian faith. 

Q. What is the most eminent Secular 
character of modern Europe, considered 
as the Body of the Last Empire f 

A. The Imperial nicNiTYof Rome, 
under all its succeeding modifications 
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and revolutions*. Hence Voltaire was mombw 

led to observe: " II est important 

" pour toutes les nations de s'instruire 

'' des revolutions de l'£Mpire. Les 

" bistoires de France, d'Angleterre, 

" d'Espagne, de Pologne, se renferment 

'' dans leurs bornes. L'empirb est un 

*^ thedtre plus vaste; ses pr^6minences^ 

", ses droits sur Rom£ et sur l'Italie; 

^' tant de rois, tant de souverains qu'il 

^' a cr^es, tant de dignit^s qu*il a con- 

^' f€t€es dans d'autres 6tats, ces assem* 

'< bl^es presque continuelles de tant de 

^' princes; tout cela forme une sc^ne 

*' auguste, mSme dans les si^cles les 

" moins polices +." 

Q« And what is the most conspicuous 
Beligious character of modern Europe^ 

* " Major prindpatut hujtu cvi Romana Dio- 
'* NZTAS. — The GREATEST, Of FiRtT, principality ff 
*' ihit vforld it the Roman Dignity !" TertulU sdT, 
lUIarcion. t. 6. 

t Annales de I'Empire. Petftcatton. 
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MODERN considered as the Chief Depositary of the 
' Christian faith ? 

A. The Chhistian Church^ or " t^/- 
" sib/e Church Catholic*/* under all its for- 
tunes and vicissitudes. 



• Barrow on the Uiuty of tke Cburcb, Fol. p. t97. 
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§ 9- OF THE PARTICULAR DIVISIONS OF 
MODERN HISTORY. 



Q. According to this method of divi- «oi>««» 
sion, how will the Secular branph of mo- 
dern history^ or the history of the last 
EMPIRE^ be best divided i 

A. The SECULAR HISTORY, of the last 
empire, will divide itself naturally into 
FIVE principal periods : 

Yean. 



1. First; from the obioin of Im'psbial 
MONABCHY in RoME, 31 years before 
Christ, to the final ettabUthment cf the 
GBEEXy or Eastern head qf Boman 

EMPIBS t f ....... t ....•,,,,,,/,,,,,, , 

V 5 



4t6 



Yews 

A.D. 



395 
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2« Fiotn the final establbhment of the Greek 
or Eastern head of Roman empire iu A. D. 
d95t to the revival cf the Western and ele- 
vaHon rf the Fbankisb bead of Roman 
sMriBs'* 405 

^ 3. From the revival of the western and eleva- 
tion of the Ftankish head of Roman' em- 
|nre in A. D. 800, to the Translation of that 
dignityy and the elevation of the Germanic 
HEAD of Roman empirs 162 

4* From the elevation of the Gennauic head of 
Roman empire in A.D. 962, to the extinction 
rf^ Greek or Eastern head of Roman 
SMFiRE (y iAe Turks ••• 491 

5. From the eztinctkm of the Greek or Eastern 
head of Roman empire hy the l^nks in 
A. D, 1453, to the fall and extinction of 
the German xc or Western head 0^ Roman 
EMPIRE hf the French 353 

Q. Of what divisions will the Reli^ 
gious branch of modern history best 
admit i 

A. To the foregoing five periods of 
sBcviiAR uistoRY, there will exactly 



Years. J«jr» 

A* Urn 



800 



963 



1453 



1806 



^ 
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answer five corresponding and concur- modeen 
rent periods of religious history ; viz. 



YearL 



« 



1. From THE BIRTH of our Lord Jesus 
Chbist, " THE LIGHT which shouki lighten 
" the Genxiles/' to the total extii^pation 

4 

of Paoanisb in Ejurope 395 



2. Fron the total extirpation of Paganism in 
Europe, A. D. 395» to the independence 
of the fnetropolitan Bishops op Rome upon 
the Eastern Emperor • 405 



3« From the independence of the bishops of 
Rome, or Popes, upon the Eastern Emperor 
in A. D. 800, to the origin of their abso^ 
lute independence upon both emperors, 
and the foundation of thb papal mo- 
narchy in EuROPB 



162 > 
195 5 



4. From the absolute independence of the 
bishops of Rome, or Popes, and the 
fomidation of the papal monarchy, in 
A. D. 962 — 995, to the first dismember^ 
ntent of that monarchy and abridgment 
of its power, by the revival of let- 
ters and the reformation in reli- 

•""' Mr! 



T«irs 
A.D. 



395 



800^ 



962 > 
995 i 



1453 
1519 
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Years. 
5* Lasdy, from the first abridgment of the 

Fkpal DomimoB, by the te^val of letters, 

and the Reformation^ in A. D. 1453 — 

1519» to the final and dbwlute extinction 

rf the PAPAL MOKABCBT by the Fbench ^^ \ 



Tears 
A.J). 



1810 




FIVE PERIODS, COMMON TO 



SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS 

MODERN HISTORY. 



SECULAR. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


RELIGtoUS. 


JElouAN Empibe; 
Augustus Cmbar, 

1st Period.— 4^6 years. 



395 

800 
962 

• 

1453 
1806 



395 

800 

(962 
(995 

(1453 
(1519 

1810 


Birth of our Lord 
Jfisus Christ* 

1st Period, — ^395 years. 


Greek Head of 
Roman Empire. 

fid Period,^ 405 years* 


Extinction of 
Paganism. 

2d Pmod.-— 405 years. 


Frankish Head of 
Roman Empire. 

3d Period.— 16t years. 


Rise of PoNTiFioAtt 
Power. 

3d Pmod.— 162— 196 yesn. 


Germanic Head of 
RdMAN Empire. 

4(A Period.— 491 yemn. 


Foundation of Papal 
Sovsrsionty. 

4^ Period.— 491— 557 years. 


Extinction of 
Greek Head. 

Stk Period. — SSSyears* 


Revival of Learning, 

AND RbPORMATION. 

5th Period*— 291— 357 years. 


Fall and Extinction of 
Germanic Head* 

(The French Empire.) 


Extinction of Papal 

SOTBRJBIONTY. 

(The French Empire ) 
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§ 10. OF THE PECULIAR CHARACTERS, 
i WHICH DISTINGUISH THESE FITS SUC- 

CESSIVE PERIODS OF SECULAR AND 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 



; MODBmw Q, DESCRIBE DOW more particularly 
* the characters, or leading circumstances, 
which distinguish each of these common 
PERIODS of Secular and Religious history. 
A. The FIRST of these common periods 
commences with the establishment of 
the Roman, or Fourth, Empire by 
Augustus Caesar, and with the Birth of 
Christ; and it extends to the extirpation 
of Paganism, and the final establish- 
ment of the eastern ot Greek head of 
Roman empire by Theodosius and his 



% 
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sons, in A. D. 395. This period is there- modbrn 

- , , HISTORY. 

fore marked) 



1. As to its SECULAR history^ by the 
progress otthe Imperial dignity of Rome; • 
from the elevation of its first head of 
empire in Rome, to the final establish- 
ment of its SECOND head of Empire in 
Constantinople. And^ 

d. As to its RELIGIOUS history, by the 
progress of the Christian Church ; from its 
original foundation in Judjea^ to its 
triumph over the powers of idolatry 
throughout the Roman Empire. 

• 

" The division of tbe Roman world 
" between the sons of Theodosius, A. D. 
S95, (says Mr. Gibbon,) marks thefinal 
establishment of the empire of the 
" East. The sovereign of that empire 
'' assumed the title of Emperor of the 
^* Romans; and the hereditary ap^ella- 
'' tions of CjESAR and Augustus con- 
** tinued to declare; that he was the legi- 



ts 



i 
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■09IEN « timate successor of the first of men, 

'^' who had reigned over the first of 

^' nations*/' 



€{ 



*' The ruin of Paganism in the age of 
Theodosius, A. D. 378 — 395, (says the 
" same writer,) is perhaps the only ex- 
" AMPLE of the total extirpation of an 
*' ancient and popular superstition; and 
" may therefore deserve to be consi- 
*' dered, as a singular event in the his- 
" tory of the human mindf." Thus the 
philosophical historian; but with far 
greater compass of thought, and force 
of trutbj the philosophical divine : '* The 
*' universal extirpation of idolatry; and 
'' the general establishment of the pure 
*' worship of the true God-^' the bruise 
" upon tMe serpefd^s head^ — is an event of 
** its nature single ; a thing which must 
** be done once for all ; and, being done, 
'' can never be repeated; — and must be 
*' allowed to be a proof, that the whole 

♦ GibboD, Roman Euap. ch. xxxii. t lb. ch. xxvii. 



^ 
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'* work and counsel was of God; if in »«oderh 
^' any case it be allowed, that the nature 
** of the cause may be known by the 
« effect*-" 



Q. What is the character which pria* 
cipsdly distinguishes the Second Common 
Period? 

A« The SECOND period, common to 
seci^Iar and religious history, commences 
from the final establishment of the Greek 
or eastern head of Roman empire by 
Arcadlasi son of Tbeodosius, and from 
the extirpation of the ancient Paganism; 
and it extends to the independence of 
the bishop of Rome upon the Greek 
emperor, and to the elevation of the 
Prankish head of Roman empire in 
the person of Charlemagne, king of the 
Franks, in A. D. 800. This period h 
therefore marked, 

1. As to its SECULAR history, by the 

* Bp, Horsley'8 Serm. ZTi«.p, 5^ 54* 
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iffODERN revolutions in the Imperial digniti/ of 
'Rome; from the final establishment of 
the SECOND head of Roman empire in 
the East, to the extinction of the first 
and original head in the West, and to 
the subsequent elevation of a new and 
THIRD head. And, 

2. As to its RELIGIOUS history, by the 
vicissitudes ofthe Christian Church; from 
the suppression of the ancient supersti- 
tions of the empire, to the riseofpoN* 
tiFicAL pov^ER in the persons of the 
HoMAN BISHOPS, uudcr the protection 
of the T9IRD, or Frankish, head of 
Roman empire. 

After the extirpation of the ancient 
Paganism, and the establishment of the 
Christian Faith in the empire, secular 
ambition invaded the Christian Priest* 
hood; and the two metropolitan bi* 
shops, of Rome and Constantinople, 
began to contend for that dominion in 
the church, which their Divine Master 



■^ 
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had expressly prohibited, and had pro- «<>»«»» 
nounced to be directly contrary to the 
character of his disciples*. The con* 
test was determined in favour of the 
BISHOP of Rome; who was acknow- 
ledgedi by the emperor Phocas, for fAe 
universal bishop of the church. But the 
succeeding emperors not favouring the 
system of superstition, and disguised 
idolatry f which the Roman bishop endea- 
voured to introduce into the Christian 
ritual, that turbulent and aspiring pre- 
late did not scruple to dissolve the alle- 
giance bjr which he had been bound to 
the Eastern empire since the extinction of 
the original head of empire in the West ; 
and he formed his secret plans^br causing 

(hat LATTER HEAD of EMPIRE tO revive, 

in the person of a sovereign who should 
be more compliant with his views. Ac- 
cordingly, " towards the close of the 
** eighth century, the dignity of Ro- 
" MAN EMPEROR, which had been extin* 

• Matth. XX. )»5— 2r. xxSi. 8— 1«. 
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Mo»BBN u guisbed since the year 476 in Romb^ 
' '' and only continued in Constantinople 
", with the eastern part of the empire, 
'^ was renewed in the person of Char- 
^* LEMAGNE V *' And Europc dates a 
'^ new era^ from his restoration of the 
" western empiref." 

" It was then that the popes con- 
'' summated the separation of Rome and 
*( Italy from the eastern empire, by the 
*' translation of the empire to Charle- 
^i magne. On the festival of Christmas, 
^[ the last year of the eighth century 
^* (A. D. 800), Charlemagne appeared 
*' in the church of St. Peter. — After the 
** celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo 
*^ suddenly placed a precious crown 
^' upon his head; and the dome re- 
<' sounded with the acclamations of the 
^f people, ' Ijong life arid victory to Charles, 
f* the most pious Augustus, crowned by 
*l God the great and pacific emperor 



* Putter, Political Coustit. of the German £mp. L p. 59. 
t Gibbon, Roman £mp, c. xlix. 
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*' of THE Romans.' The head and modern 
" body of Charlemagne were conse- ^"^^*^' 
^y crated by the royal unction ; and, after 
'' the example of the CiBSARS, he waj3 
''saluted or adored by the Pontiff*." 
The Greek emperor did not hesitate to 
recognise his own fall in the exaltation 
of Charlemagne, by a treaty of peace 
and alliance; in which he consented to a 
formal partition of the empires, by the 
rule of present possession f. 

Q. What character distinguishes the 
Third Period^ 

A. TTie Third Period commences, 
from the elevation of the Prankish head 
of Roman empire, and the independence 
of the Roman bishops upon the Greek 
emperors; and it extends to the eleva- 
tion of the Germanic head of Ro- 
man empire in the person of Otho the 
Great, king of Germany, and to the 
origin of the absolute independence of 

* Gibbon, ch. zUx. t lb. 
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MODE&v the Roman bishops, or popds, and of 
' their spiritaal monarchy over the West- 
em Church, in A. D. 962—995. This 
period is therefore marked, 

1. As to its SECULAR history, by the 
revolutions in the Imperial dignity of 
Rome; from the rise of the i'hird head 
pf Roman empire, to its extinction, 
and the succession of a fourth head. 
And, 

2. As to its RELIGIOUS hlstory, by 
the vicissitudes in the Christian Church; 
from the rise of pontifical power in the 
Roman bishops under the third head of 
Roman empire, to the commencement 
of their spiritual dominion over all 
human authorities under the fourth 
head. 
*' After the extinction of the race of . 
Charlemagne, and a vacancy of seven- 
ty years*, OTHO,.king of Germany, 
(surnamed the great,) had the ho- 
nour of procuring^ like Charlemagne, 

* CibboBi ch. xlix. p. 148. 



it 
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*^ the dignity of Roman Emferor for modern 
^' himself and his hoase, A. D. 962; 
*^ only he went still a step further than 
^' Charlemagne, in omitting his other 
^^ titles, and at last only subscribing 
*' himself Roman Emperor*." — '' At 
'^ the d of a victorious army he pas- 
*^ sed the Alps, subdued the kingdom of 
'* Italy, delivered the pope, and for tcer 
^* Jijoed THE imperial crown in the 
" ^a?»e ami notion o/* Germ ant f/' This 
was the origin of that last form of Roman 
empire, which at length came to be en- 
titled, " The Germanic, or Holy Roman 
*' Empire/* 

^^ About this time an idea arose^ that 
*^ the whole of Christendom, consider- 
'' ed as one ecclesiastical 8ociety,had one 
'' visible spiritual head ; and that in 
'' the same manner all Christian nations 
'^ might have one temporal head^ 
*^ which, on account of the protection 
** afforded to the church by the Roman 

• Putter, i. p. 128. t Gibbon, ch. xHx. 
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MODxsv '< EMPBROR, no one else had so good a 
* " claim to *." Accordingly, " the here- 
<* ditary monarchs of Europe (says Mr. 
" Gibbon) confessed the pre-eminence of 
'^ HIS rank and dignity; he was the 
" FIRST of the Christian princes, the 

" TEMPORAL HEAD of the GREAT RE- 
" PUBLIC of THE WEST+/' 

By '^ an agreement made between 
*' Otho III. and Pope Gregory V. 
" (A. D. 996), the connexion of the 
'* Imperial Crown of Rome with that 
^* of Germany was settled ybrwer;" — 
and upon the coronation of the imme« 
diate successor of that Otho (Henry 
II.), Pope Benedict VIII. presented 
'' him with a Golden jipple, as an emblem 
*' of THE globe; to show him, that, as 
*' Roman Emperor, he might flatter 
^' himself with the idea that he was 
*^ Sovereign of the world ; but, at the 
'^ same time, to remind him from whose 
*^ hands he received this prerogative. 

♦ Putter, i. p. 129. t Gibbon, ch. «lix. 




" Aad it waft, then established^ that no modebh 
<' prioce should assume the. title of 
^< Empebob in future, who was not first 
** found qualified and crowned by the 
'' PopbV 



Q. What is the distinguishing cha> 
Ku^ter of the Fourth Common Period i . 

A. The FauBTH period qommences 
from die elevation of the Germanla head 
of Roman empire,; in the person of 
Otho the Great, and from the rise of 
the absolute independence and spiritual 
dominion of the popes ; and it extends to 
the extinction of the Greek or easts rv 
Jiead of Roman empire by the Turks, 
^nd to the first dismemberment of the 
^papal domkiionr by the bev-ival of 
{.BAiiNiHa and tre Reformatio n, in 
A.D; 14^3—1519. This period is there- 
iope marked^ 

t. As to its SECULAR history, by the 
retdutions itt tlic Imperial dignity of 

5 Pttttes^ i. p. 144> 5. 
G 
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'•voBEBN 'Rome; from the elevation of the rouETtt 
BISTORT, jj^gj ^f ^pire in the West, to the^wa? 

extinction of the second head, surviving 
in the East. And, 

2. As to its RELIGIOUS history, by 
the miraculous changes in the Christian 
'Church; from the first rise of the papal 
DOMINION, in an age of extreme dark* 
'ness, to the sudden abridgotent of its 
'power by means of a dispensation of 
UNEXPECTED LIGHT, iufused by God 
into his church. 

'* The final and entire independence 
^ of the Popes upon - the Western 
*' Emperor, fend the foundation of thb 
^' papal monarchy, were fully accom- 
*' plished,** within a century from the 
elevation of the German Cjesars^ 
*^' by Pope Hildebrand, or Gregory VI I.; 
**' who extended the former doctrine so 
" far, as at length to establish this 
^ maxim: that as God had ordained 
^' TWO visible heaps of the World, a 
^' Spiritual one over the Church, and 
^' a Temporal one over Kings and 
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^* Princes, the latter stood in the jiame modbrw 
" relation to. the former, as. the body to, ^^^^^^' 
*^ the soul, QV the tun to thef^oon. And 
'' thus, at last, every possible degree of 
^' human power was. concentered in the 
*^ Roman bishop, ^or Popqc, which .was 
^f the title he ]\pwclaim^..as peculiar to 
'* himself V ^ 

This was the. hj^hestin^^ridian of priest- 
ly power, an49ftliia^ s^iaiTi? ax. tyranny 
which God ibr a. while was pleased ,to 
suffer in his cburcl^. During the. sere* 
nity and ^curity, however,, which seem* 
l^d to attend it, ray^ of a menacing 
light frequently shot athwart the sur- 
rounding darkness ; which, though al- 
ways , repeUed by the papal authority^ 
did not faU . to alarm it with conti- 
nual apprehensions for the tenure of its 
power; At length, '' in the year 1452^ 
** Constantinople was t^en by thx 
'^ TuBKs; (under Mahomet II. j; who^ 
^^f^ntering £vR0PK in triumph> putan^ 

* FiitteTj i. p. 166^ 
6 £ 



msToiiY. ci- genera! cottstertirttfen of eiwistefrfbm*) 
" The <jrRBBK9, Eimmg^ wtom sotne re* 
** tnaim of leaiiHteg werie 8fHi preserved, 
'*' beihg ^csrtter^ by these barbarians, 
'^ took shelter ih It Alibi; wtti i^arted, 
^^ togetbefei with their «dmrirable lan- 
'' guage, a tincture of their science, and* 
^ of- thieir refined' fibie lit pf>etiy and 
'* efoqnence. Ahoni ihi'sdtnetita&f the 
**' pnrfty of THK- Lat*n* ¥of««iJB wat 
** revived, the-»tndy*or«nt}qfifty*beiBame 
^' fashibnable, and' the* Meenn^ ftM> Tite- 
^ rature gradtiaHy propagiiterf ilsel6 
"'thrcmghoitt tever^' natibii ita:' i^rope. 
*' Tbah art- of* jwriiitiRgj invented aboo« 
^' th^ttitne; eietsemely llicilitated thepjfo* 
'* gress of 'these ifaiprovementr. Mighty 
*• innovatiotrs were sooir mad^ in Rbli«» 
^' oioiir ; teuch as not' only afficted those 
*• states which' received' them, bat even 
^ those which adhered' to the ai^cient 
••• faith (bfithe charch of Rome> A*tf 




" thu8, a GBNERAL EEVOLPTION W^ HOt)SBN 

'< made in bomfta jwairs, throvgtiout this v^ 

' * ' ' • ' • • . ^ . 

That ** gerieralrevolutiaii" which fio^llj 
imparted to tl)ev.prac|tical us^ of '^tlii^ 
*^ part of ibe siiiiorW\ fiA the lights c^ 
the two great exemplar states, evinced 
}X^ eflGicacy jq nothing more powerfnll^^ 
than in iia consequences upon the papal 
vsiJB4PATiOM ; whlch tlien siistainecl a 
^heck. from the effects of which it co«ld 

a 

^ever afterwards recover^ bu^ grew gradu- 
al! j feebler, in proportion to the diffusibn 
of LIGHT aad TfiuTH. So that the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who lived .in the suc- 
ceeding age^ and who was a witness of its 
.recent effec^s^ was prompted by his owa 
experience to say: ^ We see before our 
<< eyes, that in the age of ourselves and 
'' 4»ur fathers, when it pkased God to call 
'' the iJburch of Rome to account for 
:^' their degenerate manners and cere- 
/^mpiire^ and sundry doctrines ol>- 

* Hume's Hist, of England, du xxvi. end» 
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MODBKv ti noxious and Aramed to uphold' the 

BISTORT 

* '' same abuses ; at one and the same time 
** it tf as ordained by the Divine Provi- 
** dence, that there should attend withal 
^* a BBNOVATioKf and K£W spring of 

^ ALL OTHBB BUOWLBDOBS*/^ 

Q. Has not Hume made * some re* 
marks, deserving of examination, con- 
cerning this splendid age of the Revival 
ofLettersf and also of that other no less 
splendid one, the age of Augustus^ which 
TWO AGES, we Christians know, were also 
those of the Foundation and Renovation of 
the Christian Church* 

A. Yes, his words are these : ^' Those 
*' who cast their eye on the general re- 
y volutions of Society will find, that as 
*^ almost all improvements of the human 
'' mind had reached nearly to their state 
" of perfection about the age of AvgvS" 
'' Tus, there was a sensible decline from 
^ that period, and men thenceforth re- 

* Advancement of Learning. Works, book I. p. 25. 4tof 
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^ lapsed generally into ignorance »^<1 ,," 3 J*^"^^ 

^ barbarism. — The irruption of the bar** s^^^j 

** barons nations^ which soon followed, 

'^ overwhelmed all: human knowledge, 

^' which was already i^Jt on its decline ^ 

*^ and men sunk etery age deeper int<> 

^ Ignorance, stupidity, and stiperstitloa;: 

^ till the light of ancient science bad 

<* very nearly suffered a total extinctions 

** in all the European nations. But 

'' there is a point of depression, as well 

^^ as of exaltation, from which humaii' 

^* affairs naiurally return in a contrary' 

^^ direction, and beyond which they sel<», 

^^ dpip pass, either in advancement or 

*^ decline. The period in which the 

^' people of Christendom were the lowest 

'< sunk in ignorance, and consequently 

'* in disorders of every kind, may justly 

f^ be fixed at the eleventh century ^ about 

" thqt age of William the Conqueror; 

'' and from that era the sun of science. 

** beginning to reascend, threw out many 

^^ gleams of light, which preceded tlie 
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MODERw «* FULL MOBNiNO when lettevi were ic- 

HI8TORY 



J» 



** vived t» the F^ieerUh Century ♦J 



Q. What '^oes this repFesentrntion 
suggest to the mnA trf « CAftifiM^ in* 
ttructed In ikt hbtok^ awl tslianicter «f 
bk p^ligioQ f 

A. It Miggetts lo the miui of tiieh a 
persoiiy 9m economyof Pro^rid^nce widely 
different from that whieh it attumed 
by Hlime ; and which the |>re»eiigaged 
iriew of that criebrated sceptic did 
not leave hioi free to discern* It pro* 
claims the marvelloos fuffihnent <yf that 
proptielicid asseveratioB, made by our 
LofiD to St Peter at the time whea 
be pvoaouoced thb founi^ation of 
ais CavRCH : ** that whereas he then 
^ built i\ tAs fates of Heii shouM not 
*^ prevail €tgaimi itf** TT^ereby inti* 
mating, and forewarning, that an ef« 
f<wt of the powers of darkness, answer- 

• Hist. England, ch. txvi, t Matt. xvi. 1&. 
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tthle to tkctt strong figmcj would be made, modern 
to eradicate or overwhekn his Church ; 
but that their utmo&t malice, though 
long and powerfully exeried> should 
be ineffectual, because his church 
should, ia the end, ris6 tictorious over 
evefy adversary. The eige <df Augustus* 
was the age prepared in the eternal 
counsels of the divitie prescience, for 
founding the Christian chur<^, and for 
setting up that '^ lioUt of the GerUUBs^ 
which was " noi to b^ hid*.*' Afterwards^ 
it was ajpptiretilly abandoned to the etil 
passidns bf men^ and to the tealignaint 
artifices of inf^tiai powers; and it was 
left to struggle, through ages of '^ igoo- 
^' ranee, stupidity^ and superstition; till 
** the light of ancient sciisnoe had very 
'' nearly suffered a total extinction, in 
** all the European nations/' But that 
-abandonment of the church was cmly ap- 
parent; for THE nisPBNSATioN, which 
finme denominateis j^s%> though, not 

• Mattfa. v* 14* 
G 5 
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MODERN nvith entire consciousness, '* the full 
* '^ MORNING of lighty^ and which was 
ushered into the world by '* tlie revival 
" OF LETTERS in the Fifteenth Century^* 
was ordained for the illustration and re- 
integration of the Christian church ; and 
' for the deliverance of *' the people of 
" Christendom" from the bondage of 
'' ignorance, stupidity, and superstition,'^ 
No third such period of general illu" 
mination can be shown in the universal 
history of mankind, either before or since 
the age of Augustus, by which those two 
signal instances can be reduced into any 
revolving course of natural order. And 
therefore since they are undeniably and 
inseparably connected with the Foundation 
and the Restoration of the leligion of 
Christ, we may freely leave it to the 
school of Hume (if any such there is) to 
endeavour to reconcile them to the me^ 
^AaTiica/ alternations of Nature; being the* 
roughly persuaded, that the circumstan- 
ces attending them depended wholly upon 
the intelligent economy of Grace; that is 
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to say, upon the great, eternal scheme of ^omnn 

- fillSTORrV* 

the GOSPEL DISPENSATION^ 



Q. And what is the peculiar character 
which distinguishes the fifth and last 
eoitf MON period of modern history f 

A. The fifth and last period 
commences, from the extinction of the^ 
Greek, or Eastern, head of Roman em-^ 
piRE by the Turks, and from the first 
dismemberment of the papal monarchy 
by the Reformation, in A. D* 1453 
— 1519; and it extends, to the fall of th^ 

CrERMANIC, Or LAST HEAD of RoMAN 

EMPIRE, and to the subversion of the 

PAPAL MONARCHY, by THE FrENCH, in 

1806— 18ia This period is therefore 
jnarked^ 

1. As to its SECULAR histOFy, by the 
jdeclension of the Imperial dignity of 
Rome; until the fall of its fourth 
and LAST ^ead of empire, and the oblite* 
ration of THE Imperial Roman namf- 
from Europe : which event was accom* 
panied by the rise of a new and 
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MDDSRN unheard of' Imperial name, that of 
rrance. And, 

2. As to its RELIGIOUS history, by the 
various fortunes of the Christian Church; 
until the extinction of the ancient papal 
MONARCHY, and the usurpation of the 
city of Rome, or holt see, by that 
POWER, which just before had extin- 
guished its Imperial dignity. 

This period is the most eventful, and 

to us the most awfully interesting, of 

any in the series of time past; because 

it brings down that series to our own 

PRESENT time, and because it turns our 

View forward, to the events which must 

next ensue. And it is not in the nature 

oCman to be an indifferent speculator of 

what may succeed to the present myste* 

Tions time; or to divest himsdf of a 

thoughtful and rational anxiety, concern- 

ing ** those tUmgs which may, and which 

rou6^ ie now coming i^kmi the earth*/* 

In tracing the series of events which 
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fill up this last momentous period, we "ODBmii 
first behold the light of Christian re- 
ligion, revived in the world m all its 
primitiTe lumplicitj, purity, and spleor 
dour; and attended by the ministering 
services, of scieace, learning, and phi- 
lo80{diy. We discern the operation of 
idl those lights in the conduct of the 
Reformation, and in the etniuicipation 
of a considerable portion of Christian 
Europe from the spiritual bondage of 
Rome. We see the empire and the 
PAPACY conspiring, with every eff<^ 
of secular and spiritual pow^, to ex- 
tinguish the newly risen day-spring of 
LIGHT ; but altogether in vain» We be- 
hold the great powers of France and 
England advancing to their maturities 
of strength and vigour, under a principle 
of essehtial rivalsbip and jealousy, most 
salutary for the future interests of the 
world. We see the age of rdiigion and 
learning succeeded by an age of refine- 
ment and licentiousness; which is fol- 
lowed by an age of irreligion and tnfide- 
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MOftiRir iJty, exalting to honoar, under the false 

' name of ^* a tpirii of philosophy-^F esprit 
^* philosaphique'* — a state of mind far 
more rightfully entitled bj the orade of 
truth, ^' an evil heart of unbelief:^* xofiia 
wovnfa a^tnai^. We see that presump^ 
tuous age engender, at length, an almost 
universal spirit of disorder, anarchy, and 
impiety : the activity of which is sud- 
denly coerced by the power of a new 
and PORTENTOUS TYRANNY, absorbing 
within its vortex both the secular and 
SPIRITUAL monarchies of Rome; dis- 

' solving in its component parts the ancient 
fabric of Christendom; and, by an in- 

^<;idental and striking judgment, breaking 
and dispersing that infidel array, which so 
long, and so triumphantly, had insulted 

' the gospel. 

At the same time, we behold the sepa* 
rated power of Britain, ordained, under 
the divine government, to be a sanctu- 
ary for preserving inviolate^' the faith 

• He|)jrew8« iii. 12. 
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^^ as at first delivered to t/ie saints f* and "ode^n 

,., . ' r ^ ^' HISTORY 

likewise^ an engine for counteKacting, 
or at least mitigating for a time^ 'the 
excesses of that new tyranny, whose 
existence, nature, form, and menacing 
aspect, we are now watching, with senti- 
ments of no ordinary amazement, anxiety, 
and doubt. 

The public circumstances which set 
the seal upon this last strange period, and 
which impress upon it its own peculiar 
character, are; 

1. The elevation of A new imperiaI 
CROWN in £uiioFE, unknown either to 
the experience or the expectation of 
mankind; but yet attended with every 
external form of solemnity, which in 
former times had been deemed requisite 
to confirm the title to the ancient im- 
perial CROWN o/'RoME. 

2. The act by which, at the call of the 
NEW TYRANT of Christendom, the last 
of the German Cjesars resigned the 
ANCIENT IMPERIAL CROWN; thereby 
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uwms dissolviaff the last form of flie imperiaa 
Roman government. 

3. The act, by which the new ty- 
BANT prodaimed his usarpation jof the 
Roman .city, aod the degradation of 
that city from the ancient pre-emi- 
nence in BANK, which it had ever yet 
maintained under the fourth or last 
empire. 

The first of these transactions hears 
date the 9d of December, 1804. 

The second bears date the 6th of 
August, 1806. 

And the third bears date the 17th of 
February, 1810. 
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Part II. 



THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 



" Can vb mot dkcuui tri siam or tri 

<< TIMEI?" U^MK xvi. 9. 
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THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 



i 1. 07 THK CHARACTBBI8TXC SIGN 07 TUS* 

PBBSBNT TIMB» 



Q. Fbom the foregoing view of the *"■ 
characters which mark and distinguish empibb. 
the SECULAR and religious history of 
Earope at the present day*, it mani- 
festly appears, that modern history^ 
considered as the history of the last 

EMPIRE and of THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

has just NOW attained a most extraordi« 
nary, and most eventful crisis ? 

A. Unquestionably it has; and such 
a CRISIS as Sir Isaac Newton described, 
when he said, that '^ the time was 
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TH« w jjQ^ arriyed (in his days) for under- 
EMPiRB. '' standing thb pbophecib^ because 
" THE MAIN REVOLUTION predicted by 
" them was not y«t c^me tapass*.*^ That 
MAIN REVOLUTION 18 wottMcome to pass^ 

in THE. PRESENT STUPENDOUS CRISIS 

of the Christian world; and it has at 
length unsealed, to our intelligence, hy 
tfce icvidettce of their iacfmtl accempKsh^' 
ment, some of the most important and 
awful passages in the ^wicluding part of 
prophecy, which before had not been 
disclosed. . 

Q. In what does that predicted 
CRISIS exactly consist i 

A. It consists: — 1. In the entire abo- 
lition of all the ancient Imperial Digni* 
ties of Rome, for the first time since 
their origin in the age o/* Christ. 

.£. In the extinction of the last remain- 
ing fragment of the papal monarchy. 
And, 

* Prophecies of Qoij Writ, Part ii. $. e. 




3. im the fubvBrsiofi ef altaoet bHi the ^* 
ancient gov«nmedt^whioh,»mpo«dthe'""" 
body of Christendom^ through the com- 
^lete defeat' of that oel^brated sjiistem of 
policy, by means of which all tboise go- 
vemm^tite so^ l&»g tdaititained^and^ mu« 
tualtj^^ protected, nheiir djiistence. 

M' What wast tltat system' li^ policy > 
A. Vt.^omiited\m unbalance, or cqoi* 
poise, of their respective powers. 

Q; Wiiat^ was tlie nature of that S«» 
lancet- * 

A* *' VWieftever tttijfi P^wer attempted 
^ to oppress' atiotheiv^ ^' <>etreye# a* fi- 
^ sible desf gtt ^ be%ht<ening ita own 
•* strength-by^ attacKteg- or eonqneiing 
'^ its neighbours, other potentates were 
^' ready to interpose; who wo^d not 
'^ scrapie to tA^^ffimmftl &ti^pmm i Ht^ 
^ the sev«Ta&g«¥ef»ib«titi^ oiPBiffO^ 
'' far as might be, tn thm a^iual^ctmdiiumf 

** EVEB from acqpiriiig..afiidrsi& di i gwc ^ 
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m a grandeor, as might be dangeH>us or 
BMPiBB. " fi^<^l to their reciprocal interests*/' 

Q. ^nd is that great object now lost to 
^ Europe ? 

A* To that question, the experience 
of every one of us is able to. supply .a 
ready answer. Since our eyes behold a 
l^owER, newly risen up, in our own days, 
Jn the. heart of Europe, which has sud- 
denly attained an exaltation,: far trans- 
cending every degree of grandeur that 
. Ithe most jealous principle of former po- 
licy conceived to be possible ; which has 
;)iorne down all opposition; and which has 
.proved itself to be^ not merely '^ danger^ 
,^ 0115,'' but .absolutely ^nd irresistibly 
^*.fatali to all those common and reciprocal 
•' ijHtp'estSf* 

Q. How dp you call the Power, which 
^]bas effected so astonishing a revolution? 



t • > • 



* Piesci^ State ;•£ E|Bi«pe, 17^7, p* 84, %5* 
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A. The Frinch Empire, 'y«» 

ItJfPlRB. 

Q. What is that Power i 

A. A Power, positively new ia the 
vorld ; which has suddenly appeared, and 
established itself upon the recent ruins of 
the ancient kingdom of France. 

Q. What has been the course and pro* 
gress of that Power ? 

A. " France stands aiready upon the 
** eminence^ which Rome took serenAtiTt- 
'^ dred years to reach; so that if any ana. 
^^ logy ^ ^o b^ drawn between the dura* 
" tion of THE Roman Power, and the 
*' probable duration .of that of France^ 
** we must begin our p^allel, at the time 
^' of Augustus. — But these . historical 
'' analogies, though they may serve very 
'' well as illu$tratious, ate very unsafe as 
'* arguments^.** 

Q. What is the nature, proportion^ 
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▼■> and ruling diaracteo of iliat new 

A. ** Of THB G10ANTI4t POWBR whlch 

^ is overturning Eu&opB^ vigour ^i^cpra* 
^ pidity are the cbaracteristios*; and, de« 
^ spotic as ite* Gonetiil^aUioBi is, it is, of 
'' all the despotisms that ^bistoiy has 
'^ described, the most active, energetic, 
^' and compact. Ttt« &aitifi« of that 
'' constitution is not disordered, by inre* 
**^ terate factions, nor di^gged with bloated 
^' aristocracies. All is bone, and muscle; 
^* there is no sluggish smoothness, no 
^- sleek imbecility ; eveiynerre is braced 
^ to its firmest tension, and: preserved in 
^ perpetual vigour, by the most severe 
^ training, and unremitting exercise. 
** Perhaps a proportionate exhaustion 
^' may be-expected to succeed; but, as 
** long as the system doer retmn its pre* 
** sent energy, so long, at least, it must 
^ continue to triumph over the diseased 
^'^nd decrepit masses* of ctu-pulent im- 
" potence, that erect themselves upon 
** the^continenlrwitiit'the'^einpty show of 
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*' resistance^ and totter under the weight the 

*^ of the very arms which they affect to jjip^j, 

'' wield in their defence. — As long, then/ 

" ad THIS PORTENTOUS POWEB prescrves 

" its activity, difficulty and disaster will 

^' probably be the portion of its neigh- 

^^ hours; and it becomes therefore the 

" MOST interesting of Ath questions — How 

" LONG such a power is likely to preserve 

" its activity*?" 

Q. In whose person is that strange 
IMPERIAL POWER represented ? 

A. In the person of Napoleon Euo^ 
naparte. 

Q. Who is he ? 

A. ACorsican, of the obscurest origin ; 
whose name was absolutely unknown 
to Europe, until he suddenly amazed the 
world by the rapidity and lustre of his 
victories, the hardiness of his enterprises, 

• Edinburgh Rev. lb. p. 18, 19.~This **tnott interest' 
" kig" queitioQ If now, by Divine mercy, fully fnuw«red« 

H 
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THE and the undisguisedness of his impiety; 
EMPIRE. ^^ Europe, in Egypt, and in Palestine. 
At length, after a short preparatory 
coarse of equivocal glory^ he crowned his 
achievements, by exalting himself to im- 
perial PRE-EMjNENCE above all the 
continental Powers of Europe; by all 
and each of which he has since been for- 
mally recognised, as the Emperor of 
France^ 

Q. In what manner did he become 
possessed of the imperial dignity ? 

A, On the 2d day of December, in the 
year 1804, Pius VII. the last of the 
long succession of papal sovereigns, 
having made the journey from Rome for 
the express purpose of his Consecration, 
anointed him Emperor, by the name of 
Napoleon, in the cathedra] chprch of 
Paris ; solemnly proclaiming, '^ Fivat 
" Imferator in atemum! — May the 
'* Emperor live for ever!** But the 
ceremony of the Coronation, which im- 
mediately followed, displayed a most 
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remarkable departure from the ancient ''^^ 

, ... .1 . FRENCH 

usage observed in imperial coronations. £^piK£, 
The new Emperor, being determined not 
to suffer even the appearance of a 
dependance of his imperial crown upon 
the Roman Pontiif, would not receive 
it from his hand, as Charlemagne and 
Otho had done; but having caused it 
to be laid upon the high altar, and hav- 
ing ascended in person to take it irom 
thence with his own hands, he placed 
it upon his own head. The ceremony 
being concluded, the herald at arms 
proclaimed with a loud voice, " Le tris" 
glorieux et tris-auguste Empereur Napo- 
leon, Empereur des Franfais, est cou- 
ronne et intronise; Five F Empereur*!** 
— " The most glorious and most august Em* 
" peroriiAPOLEON^Emperor of the French, 
*' is crowned and enthroned! Long live the 

* III stoireduCouronnem£nt;ou, Relation des C6- 
r^monies religieuses, politiques et militaires, qui ont eu lieu 
pendant les jours m^orables consacr^s a c^l^brer le cou« 
RONNEMENT et le 8 ACRE de sa lyfajest^ImperialeNiPO* 
LEON I, Empereur des Franfais ; p. 170, 1, 180, 9, 189. 
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THE ^^ Emperor!" And the cathedral church 

TRKNCH 

£KPi&E. I'^sounded with long and reiterated accla- 
mations of ^^ Long liv^ the Emperor i^* 

From that period Napoleon became, 
in eflfect, the chief and paramount 
sovereign over the whole body of 
the last empire, and the uncon- 
trolled DESTOT over almost the whole 
of Christendom. 
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i $. THE FRRNCH EMPIRE IS NOT A FirTH 

EMPIRE. 



Q. You said, that the empires of Ba- »»« 
BYLON, Per$u, Macedon, and Rome, g„pm, 
were expressly and distinctly declared by 
divine prophecy to be the four last 
emj^ire^ upon earth, which should ever arise 
to exercise dominion in the churches of 
God ; does not your present statement 
tend directly to contradict that declara- 
tion? and is not the newly erected em- 
pire OF France, which now exercises 
so despotic and unequivocal a dominioa 
in the Christian church, a fifth em* 

PIRE? 

A. No; certainly not, in that sens§ 
in which those four empires were repre- 
sented in prophecy, and were also in 
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TUB ejSect, POUR separate, and substantially 

EMPIRE. ^^if^U BODIES of EMPIRE*. 

Q* How does that difference appear ? 

A. It plainly appears^ upon comparing 
the Prophetical Figure zdth the Historical 
Fact. 

Q. Explain yourself more particularly 
upon this point. And fir^t. What is the 
Historical Fact ? 

A. The HISTORICAL FACT is this ; that 
the chief power in each of those four em- 
pires was substantially distinct from, and 
extraneous to, the empire which it supplant- 
ed, and had never formed any part of that 
empire. Thus, the Persian power had 
never been comprehended in the empire 
of Babylon, nor the Macedonian power 
in that of Persia, nor the Roman power 
in that of Macedon ; but each of those 
powers supplanted the empire to which 
it succeeded, by an entry from xdthout. 

Q. And is the case different with re- 
spect to the French powers 
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A. Yes, most essentially different, ^he 

FRENCH 

France, or Gaul, was the chief pro- empire. 
vince of the Roman empire; it was 
always comprehended in, and had ever 
constituted a/i integral part of, that im- 
perial BODY. The poWer o/'Fuance, 
therefore, which has now so suddenly 
risen up into supreme dominion in the 
Christian church, although it assumes 
the title of empire, can only be regarded 
as a prominent part, or member of the last 
BODY of empire, that of Rome, and, 
as it were, growing upon it, and out of 
it; and not as a distinct and extraneous 
power, as the chief powers of all the 
four great empires were distinct from^ 
and extraneous to, each other. 

Q. Howfarare we authorized to admit 
the distinction^ which you here point out t 

A. Certainly as far as the same dis- 
tinction is conspicuous in, and essential 
to, the Prophetical Figure, which was con- 
trived for no other purpose than to fore- 
show and define ihe future fact. 
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THE Q. What was the Prophetical Figure? 

EMPIRE. ^' ^^^ PROPHETICAL FIGURE repre- 
sented those four empires under the sym- 
bols of four different animals^ which 
arose in regular succession on the earth. 
Upon the head of the fourth and last 
of these, representing the fourth or 
Roman empire, there appeared a small 
or newly-budded horn, which suddenly 
sprang up, the last of all, among several 
other ancient elongated horns, or sym^ 
hols of power; and rapidly advanced 
itself, even during its smallness or in- 
fancy, into supreme and paramount 
authority : " speaking great things, wear- 
'^ ing a look more stout than his fellows, 
'' and thinking to change times and 
" laws*." This last, new horn, mani- 
festly foretokened a power which 
should arise in the last age of the last 
empire, and which should obtain domi- 
nion over all its contemporary powers; 
and so far should acquire pretensions 
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ix> the eminence of Empire. But yet, be- »&* 
kfg ^t the same time only a member, or ^j^p^^ 
integral part, of that .last empire, it 
should not be represented as constitute 
ing of itself a fifth separate and io^ 
dependent Empire. Now, since a new 
POWER has just risen up in Europe, 
amidst the ancient surrounding powers, 
in this the last age of the Roman or last 
empire; that is to say, in coincidence 
with ihe final abolition of the imperial 
Roman name ; it is impossible not to 
perceive, that the relation which this 
NEW powEBt •bears to the ancient 
BODY of the Roman empire, corres- 
ponds exactly to that- which it was 
foreshown, in the prophetical figure, would 
eventually subsist, between the last em* 
pire of the earth, and the last great 
power of that last empire/ and, con- 
sequently, that this NEtr powEfe cau- 
A6t> consistently with the rtiie adopted 
in the prophecy, be regarded as a fifth 
empire. 
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"« Q. But does it signify, whether the 

VREIVCH 

EMPi&e. FitENCH EMPIRE be cai&(2a^M empire^ 
or not, or whether it be represented as 
a distinct bodi/y or only as an eminent part 
of another body; if, in point of fact, it 
exercises an imperial pre-eminence^ and 
an irresistible despotism over the CAm/« 
tan nations ? 

A. It signifies most essentially, to the 
great end and main design of the pro- 
phecy;, which was, not merely to amuse 
us with symbolical pictures of the events 
of history, but to render those events, ia 
the order of their successien, subservient 
to the iipportant purpose of furnishing 
such plain indications of the course and 
progress of time, when once descried, as 
should serve to mark out to the percep« 
tion of THE CHURCH, in its last age, the 
j^rojrtmt/y of that great CONCLUDING pe^ 
RiOD which shall terminate its labours 
and usher in its triumph. In order to 
which great and gracious end, it was 
indispeasably necessary to provide some 
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FRINCJC 
EMPIRE^ 



simple method of computation, demon- _ th« 
strative of our approaches towards that 
concluding period, and of the last 
STAG Es immediately conducing to it. And 
this the Holy Spirit has condescended to 
perform, by fixing upon three plain 
and easy progressive terms of indica- 
tion; viz. 



1. By disdnetly showing the last division, or last 
general measure, of aU tinie; namely, the time qf 

THE LAST EMPIEE. 

2. By showing the last primary occurrence in. 
that last measure of time ; namely, the rise qf a 
LAST GREAT POWER. And, thirdly, 

3. By indicating the proximity of that last great 
occurrence, to the general ekd, or concluding 

PERIOD. 

Which three things are clearly indi- 
cated by the symbolical representation; 
which showed, that the last Great Power 
would suddenly rise out of the body of the 
last or Roman Empire, at the extreme 
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*" period of its duration. But, because it 
EMPi&E. would on that account possess no separate 
or distinct principal of vitality, it could 
not subsist independently of the body to 
which it appertained, but must neces* 
sarily cease and perish, although in its 
infancy or prime, whenever the ancient 
body itself, from which it drew its being, 
shou]d^na% cease to be, 

Q* And has not the Roman empire 
YET ceased to be? 

A. No: The Roman empire cannot 
be said to have yet ceased to be, according 
to the unequivocal meaning of the pro- 
phecy*; that is, in the same manner as 
the Babylonian, Persian, and Macedo- 
nian empires ceased to be at the rise of 
their respective successors ; if the sove- 

• " Although the Roman Empire was broken by the 
" invadoBS of the northern nations (said a learned Jew^ 
** who wrote id 1793); yet is the nation not finally 
•* destroyed, as the Prophet foretoM: but which will 
" undoubtedly take place, at the coming of the Messiah.^ 
— David LeTi, On the Prophecie*^ i* p* S?* 



•% 
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REiGNTY of that Empire has not been ^"e 

. , \^ J FRENCH 

transferred to any external power: an empire, 
event, which we are thoroughly certified 
by Divine Inspiration, shall never come to 
pass^. 

___ • April, 1814. — It is now at tengtb Divinely demon- 
strated to the world, that the New Power whleh so lately 
assumed to itself the proud style of French Empire, and 
which appeared likely to extend its sway over the whole of 
Europe, was not a Fifth Empire destined to supersede 
and consume the Fourth or Bomau Empire, as that Env* 
pire had superseded and consumed the Empire of Macedon, 
•nd Macedon'that of Peraa ; on the contrary, that it was 
only a member of that Boman Empire — a new and infant 
protuberance — which arose out of it for a moment, (or, in 
the words of prophecy, ''for one hour" Rev. xvii. 12,) to 
menace its eidstence ; but which was presently to be cut 
off, leaving that ancient body of Emj^^re as it had stood 
be£bre, and with jap ^prehension of passing under a 
foreign or strange domination like the former Empires. 
And if we should now behold its ancient styles reappear 
in the world, they will only serve to mark more sen^bly 
the agreement of the event with the figure in the predie* 
tion. Yet, bow long a time those revived evidences of 
the continuance of the Roman or Last Empire mny be 
expected to last, is a subject for the most awful medita- 
tion. 
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§ 3. IT IS THE L^ST PREDICTED POWER, 
OF THE LAST OR FOURTH EMPIRE. 



THE Q. I AM then to understand, that the 

FRENCH rise of the French power, although that 
power assumes the style of French em* 
PI RE, and although it holds in bondage 
almost the whole body of Christendom, 
does, nevertheless, not contradict the 
declaration of divine prophecy, con* 
cerning the fourth or Roman empire, 
being also the last empire i 

A. You are distinctly to understand, 
(if divine prophecy may be allowed to 
demonstrate its own meaning,) that so 
far from contradicting that Divine De- 
claration^ the appearance of this new 
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POWER is a most stupendous confirma* t"* 
tion of its truth ; since it foretold the ^^pire. 
rise of an ultimate power, bearing 
(as has been shown) exactly the same 
relation to the last of the four empires, 
that WE now see the French power bear 
to the ancient body of the Roman em* 
pire. And the very raising of the 
question, in this late period of the world. 
Whether this new poz^er is a fifth em- 
pire ? is one of the strongest evidences 
that could have occurred, of the actual 
fulfilment of the prediction respecting 

such AN ULTIMATE POWER. 

Q. Has any prophecy, concerning a 
result so unspeakably important to the 
LAST AGE, been granted to the Chris* 
tian Church, in corroboration of the 
assurance anciently made by Daniel to 
the Jews i 

A. Yes: such a prophecy was very 
early imparted to the Christian church, in 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, opened 
to the Evangelist St John^ in confirmation 
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TBB and extension of the prophecy of Daniel ; 
KifPiRE» ^^^ manifest correspondence between 
which two prophecies caased Sir Isaac 
Newton to affirm ; " that the apoca- 
" lypse of St. John, and the prophecies 
*^ of Daniel, make but one complete 
*' prophecy*/' and the learned Joseph 
Mede to propound, '* that the prophecy 
'^ of Daniel, was the Apocalypse corn* 
^ pressed; and the Apocalypse, Daniel 
* explicated-);.^ 

Q. What th^n was the general desigir 
of that Christian prophecy? 

A. " The prophecies of the Old Tes- 
'' taoaeot spoke of- the times of the 
^' Messiah's j£r«^ appearAnee in the worlds 
" in a manner very suitable to encourage 
^' this faith and constancy of go6d men, 
'* in the several states of the Jewish 
" church and nation. — In the first ages 
" of Christianity f as well as in after- 
'' times, good men were apt to be greatly 



• Prophecies of Holy Writ, Part ii« ch, ▼!!• 
t Mede, B. iT» p. 787. £p. $%• 
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'* discouraged with tin aflBictive state of the 

" the church, and powerful ^PP<>sitidn ^^^^^ 

" to religion; they hardly knew how to 

" reconcile such a state of providence 

*' with what they hoped for in the king« 

" dom of the Messiah. — It is easy to 

^' see, how much such thoughts might 

** disturb their minds ; th^ had a pro- 

'' mise of Christ's second coming, as the 

" Jemsh church had of His^r«^ appear- 

" ance; but they were liable to many 

*^ afflictive providences, as the ancient 

** church was, till the time of His appear- 

'' ance. It was wise and prqper then^ 

"•fty a PROPHECY IH THE CHRISTIAN 

" CHURCH, to support the minds of good 
^ men under these afflictions, with an 
" assurance of Christ's second com- 
*' ING in due time; and of the watchful 
" providence of God over the cause of 
*' religion, in the mean-time. Thus the 
*' prophecies of this book are to vs in 
" the Christian church, of the like use 
" th(^ the prophecies of Christ's first 
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TBI " appearance wer^^ to the ancient 
luTiKE. " church*.'' 



Q. What is the nature of this pro* 
phecy ? 

A. " It is a part of this prophecy 
" (said Sir Isaac Newton above a cen* 
" tury ago) that it should not be under* 
** stood before the last age of the world; 
" and therefore it makes for the credit 
" of the prophecy that is not yet under- 
^' stood. But if the last ^rge of opening 
** these things be now appnoaching, as it 
*' seems to be, we have more encourage- 
^' ment than ever to look into these 
" things. — The event n^ill prove the 
" APOCAtYPSE. — The time is not yet 
*' come for understanding them perfectly, 
" because the main revolution pre* 
^' dieted by them is not yet come to pass. 
« — The signal revoliUions predicted by 
" the holy proplicts will at once both 



* Lowmaa's Pieface to a Paraph, on the Rerelatms* 
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*' turn men's eyes upon considering th« 
" the predictions, and plainly interpret empub 
« them*." 

Q. In what manner was the rise and 
dominion of AN ultimate oyer-rulino 
POWER, represented in the Christian 
prophecy ? 

A. It was represented under a figure, 
similar in kind to those which iiad been 
employed in the Jewish prophecy, but 
varied in its circumstances, so as to 
meet the mw events which should success 
siTely unfold themselves in the ages of 
the Christian church. 

Q. What was that figure i 
A* The CHIEF figure in the Christ- 
ian prophecy, and that which, as Vitrin- 
ga has most truly observed, is '' the 
** CHIEF KEY, by which alone that prophecy 
" can EVER be, and without which it can 

* Pxopheoei of Holj Writ, ch. 7, 8. 
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THfi w ^£y£]( ic^ expounded*/* is described 
EMPIRE. ^^ ^^^ different places^ intimately con- 
nected with each other ; namely, in chap-^ 
ters xiii. and xvii.; where, instead of 
the FOUR simple and distinct symbolical 
figures, or animals, which had been 
represented to the prophet Daniel, the 
Evangelist was made to see one compound 
symbolical figure, of a single ferocious 
animal combining the characters of the 
¥OVR former symbols, and erecting seveh 

IMPERIAL HEAJ>S. 

Q. How was that Compound Fignre 
explained to the Evanrgelist F 

A. It was expressly declared, by the 
expounding angel^ that it represented a 
succession of eight imperial or para- 
mount sovereignties ; the eighth, and 
LAST, of which, was to be accounted of a 
nature, or order, distinct from all the 

• In Apocalyps. c. xiii. p. 569. " Qua arcana obscsri 
" hujas ValiGinii possunt, et absque qua non possunt,.. 
•' reserari,'* 
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former seven. That the seven heads the 
represented a regular succession of the empire 
first SEVEN of those sovereignties; but 
those SEVEN heads being at length all 
fallen, " the animal itself ^^^^ that is, his 
headless body, or remaining convulsive 
trunks should be understood to typify an 
EIGHTH and LAST Struggling power, di- 
verse from all the former, but speedily 
. *' to pass into perdition" 

* al iftra, xs<|MtXai, BariKug litra. stcn* — leai to ^^iC9 
mvro oy^oo^ (fiaa-ikivf) t^i, nai EK rm ivrtt (BacOiiaff) tfi, 
MM i(c et>rroo\ita¥ inraytt, xvii. 10, 11. " The seven heads 
" (of the beast) are seven kings> and the beast himself is 
** the eighth (king), and is t^er or apart from the seren 
** (kings), and goeth into perdition.'* It is surprising how 
much this simple sentence has been strained, to yield a fic- 
tion of what has been called a " septimo-^ctave " head ; af 
if the eighth king were necessarily to be represented by one 
of the heads. Whereas it is essential to the symbol, that we 
•hould understand the eighth king to be represented not by 
any of the seven headSy but by the tnmk of the animal^ 
remaining after the seven heads ore fallen. This igore 
has been justly apprehended by Archdeacon Woodhouse, 
p. 432. '^ It is d form still more beasdy, subsisting after 
'* the seven heads were gone ; " but he is less happy, in 
his application of it to the Church of Rome, 
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"IE Q. How are we to interpret the seven 

EMPIRE. IMPERIAL HEADS? 

A. It is shown unequivocally^ by the 
characters which are introduced into the 
prophecy, that this compound figure (like 
the compound figure of the image in 
Daniel's first prophecy,) is to be under- 
stood to represent ALL the four fko- 

FHETICAL empires IN COMBINATION; 

beginning with the^rs^ of Babylon* 
and concluding with the last^ of Rome^: 
it represents^ "that Worldly Tyrannical 
" Domination^ which, for many ages, 
" even from the times of the Babylonish 
" Captivity, had been hostile to the 
" CHURCH ; but more especially under the 
" fourth beast of Danielf" And thus 
we are taught, in what manner the 
Christian Prophecy connects or articu- 
lates itself with the Jewish; without 
which clue it would be impossible to 



* Revel, ziii. 2. Compare Daniel, vii. 4, 5, 6^ 7* 
t Woo^house, on the Apocalypse, p. 334. 
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ascertain exactly, where the subject of the 

FRENCH 

the Christiao prophecy begins. em^ibe. 

Q. But, why are the four empires 
of the Jewish prophecy, represented in 
the Christian prophecy under the sym- 
bol of a figure erecting seven Imperial 
Heads? 

A. Because we have seen^ that in the 
revolutions of ages that compound body, 
or articulated series of empires, did, in 
fact and notoriety, erect seven successive 
HEADS OF empire ovcr the Churches 
of God ; so that although the Empires 
were only four, in respect of corporal 
subsistence; (as they* were viewed in the 
Je28?isA prophecy ;) they were nevertheless 
SEVEN in respect of Imperial pre-eminence; 
in which last respect it was chiefly im- 
portant that they should be portrayed to 
the view and experience of the Christian 
church. And here we must keep in mind, 

that St. John's prophecy, being the 

latest, must be expected, (according to 
" the general tenour of scriptural pro- 



4( 
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TBI « phecy,) to afford a nearer, and more 

T&.KNCH m *r ' ^ 

XMPiRi. " exact, view of the objects described, by 
'* revealing intelligence fiat yet commvr 
" nicated'^r 



Q. Which were those seven succes- 
sive HEADS o/* EMPIRE? 

A. They were: 



1. The Babyloviak. 
S. TheP£RSiAir. 
d. The Macidokian. 

4. The ROMAN. 

5. The Grebk^ or Eostem. 

6. The Frakkish, or Western. 

7. The GsRMANic^ Western, 

or Holt Roman. 



Heads o/'Empire, 
beariDg rule sue- 
cesshrely over the 
ChtuchesofGody 
Jswish&Cbri* 
stzan. 



) 



With the SIXTH of which Imperial 
Heads was to arise a sacerdotal 
power; represented by the symbol of 
an animal, disguising, under the out- 
ward form of a lamb, the spirit and 
properties of a dragon f. 

* ^Voodhous^ OD Uie Apocalypse, p. 334. 

t Compare ReTel, ziii. 5i 11* snd xvii. 10. '* The 
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Q. Is any one of those seven imperial trs 
beads now subsisting? emp^e 

A. No! The seventh and last 
fell, whea the Gj&rmanic fomi qf 
Roman empire was dissolved, and 
the Imperial Moman Name abolished, 
by the new power of Fbance, iu 
1806. 

Q. And does that new power^ wbidi 
is now become paramount in Christen- 

** words, Five are faUen and tme is, and the other is not 
** yet come," Sir Isaac Newton observes, " are usually 
" referred by iaterpreteis to the time of John the ApottU^ 
** when the propliecy was given ', but it is to be considered,. 
** that in this prophecy many things are ^>oken of as 
" pretent which were not present when the prophecy was 
*' given, but which were present with respect to wme future 
" time, considered a«|iresent in the vision, So,ch. xvi. 19. 
** xviii. S. xiv. 18. zl 1S« xx* 12: these sayings relate, 
" not to the time of John, but to the latter times, £on« 
^ sidered as present in the visUm, And so the words 
^' FxvB are fallen, and one is, and the other is not 
** TET come: and the beast that was, and is not, 0E 
"^ is TBE zzoHTB, are not to be referred to the oge of 

1 
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TBB dom, appear to'bear any rielation to tbis 
EMPIRE, prophetical symbol ? 

A. Yes: as, in the Jewish prophecy, 
that new power answered most exactly 
to the " last small horn/' which,- though 
but newly excrescent from the Fourth 
and Last body of Empire, already " as- 
" sumed an aspect more haughty than 
''his fellows, and projected to change 
*' times and lawsi^C* %o in this Chris- 
tian PROPHECY, it answers with equal 
exactness to the tmnk or carcass of 
SECULAR dominion, remaining after the 
full of the SEVENTH and last head of 
REGULAR EMPIRE. Which truhk, or 
*' headless body/' was manifestly chosen 
by the Holy Spirit for the symbol of the 

EIGHTH A^D LAST TYRANNY, in Ordcr 

f 

that THE CHURCH might thereby plainly 

** John," lb. Compare alio Mat. ^i. 15. and p. 97 — 100 
of this tract. 

* We cannot avoid collating with this description, that 
novel system of law,enlitled the Napoleon code, which 
has been promulgated by the French Emperor; and which, 
throughout the countries of his extensive empire, has .been 
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tinderstand, and almost sennhltf perceive, »he 

that it could not subsist long, but must of empirk, 

necessity soon fail^ and lapse into final 

destruction. And thus we see, that '' the 

*' event" (according to the expectation' of 

Sir Isaac Newton) at length "proves the 

" Apocalypse ;*'-^Sind that " the signal 

" revolutions predicted by the holy prophets, 

** being actually come to pass, plainly inters 

" pret their predictions''^ J* 

Q. But have not both those prophecies, 
(viz. of the last small fiom of Daniel, and 
of the eighth and last king of St. John) been 
a/readfy applied by learned men both to 
the power of the Turk, and to that of 
THE Pope? 

A. Yes ; the first Reformers, actuated 
by their dread of the Turkish power, 
which attained its greatest height about 
the period of the Reformation, and which 

<lc8poticidI^ made to supersede all tbe ancient municipal 
laws and the entire system of Roman jurispmdeace. 

• Vide supra, p. 148. 
I 2 
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TH« just before had estineuitbed tbe £astei*tt 

EMPIRE. ^™P^^> ^°^ ^^f ^J ^^'^ resentmeot 
against the Papal pow£it,fioin the long 
bondage of which tbey bad then recently 
emancipated themselves ; and assuaiing 
moreover^ gratuiimtsh/, that the iast great 
revolution o( Christendom was ahmdy 
came to pa$s ; «(pplied those two propheci-cs 
variously, gome to the Turk, and some to 
the Pope, and some to l^o^.* in whicfa they 
have been copied by most succeeding conn 
inentators* But the event has so palpably 
demonstrated the precppitancy and error 
of thofie applications, that it is no boM as* 
ttertion tosay, that if the learned and pious 
authors were now to revisit the earth, and 
to review the order of events whtcb have 
taken iplacemicetheirtme, they would be 
amQng the foremost to reject them. 

Q. How do the ecror and. precipitancy 
of those applications appear? 

A. By the evident inaptitude of either 
the Turkish or Papal powers, to sus- 




tain the oharacters described in die prcK ^* 
phecy* £MPiii4o 



Q. In what partieulsf^ io diey die* 
agree ? 

A. In. every particular. Fimt; the 
Turkish pow^er was no pari o^, neither 
did it grwBfi out from, the body of the JRo* 
»urfi empire; consequently, the Turkish^ 
power could not answer to the symbol o£ 
u horn, excreicenifrom thai body. 

Se(H>ndIy ; the Papal power wa& not 
a secular power, vmiher was its doininiojv 
estiiblished by force of armff ; as the pri^ 
iMiTivE Christian Church invariably} 
expected, of the power represented by 
that HORN*; the papal power^ therefcHie^ 
eonld not answer to that symboLof «6f ti^jt 
and military dominion. 

Thirdly ; neither the Tnrkish, nor the* 
Papal power, was a new, or infant power, 
at that period ; whi^ yet wa& most dish^ 
tinetly intimated by the quality ofsmall*^ 

• V. infra, p. 168— 170*. 
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TtiE ness, made essential in the symbol. Small' 

xMPiRE' ^^^^' applied to a horn, denotes netsmess of 
growth or appearance; and essential small-- 
ness, denotes'; that it shall never acquire 
from tirne, a character of age. This could 
not be alleged of either the Turkish or 
Papal sovereignties, at the time of the 
Reformation y and therefore, neither of 
those powers could answer to the symbol 
of the small or young horn* 
, Fourthly ; neither the Turkish, nor the 
Papal power, has proved itself to be the 
l^AST universal tyrant which should rise up 
to enthrall the body of Christendom, be« 
cause WE ourselves are witnesses, that a 
LATER, and much more potent tyrant 
has since arisen;. therefore, neither the 
Turkish nor the Papal power can answer 
to the description, of ^Ae lxst king pre- 
dicted by St. John. , 

Fifthly, and lastly; those two powers 
did not arise at the period of the fall of 
the Imperial Roman Dignity, as the apos* 
tolic church always expected of the last 
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tyrant; but^ on the contrary, many ages 
before: it is< therefore evident, that none ^mpiee* 
of those characters^ can appertain either 
to the Turkish or to the Papal power. 
. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
plain and incontestable, thatALL those five 
characters un'iiey with the most astonishing 
exactness, in the newly, erected power of 
France ; and in ^he circumstances at^ 
tending the " main revolution,*' which 
the ascendancy of that new power 
has now at length brought to pass, in 

the PRESENT crisis of the CHRISTIAN 
WORLIX* 

• ♦ * . * 

* Q. Many modern. cooHnentators have 
undertaken, with great labour, to expouild 
those prophecies ; and have not their exi^ 
positions proved effectual ? 
, A.* Above a century-, ago. Sit' Isaae 
Newton pronounced the following judg* 
vaent, relative to the commentators of 
that age. '^ Amongst the interpreters of 
** the last age, (says he,) there is scared 
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TBI « one of note who hath not made some 
BH pire; " ^^covety worth knowing; and thence I 
'^ seem to gather, that God id about 
'* opening these mysteries*.** I appre* 
hend, that we must use the same limita* 
tion^and caution, in speaking of the prin« 
cipal interpreters who have succeeded to 
that age. Most of them have probably 
made eome dkeovery^ in the interpretation 
of the prophetical books, worth knowing ; 
but yet none of their expositions, taken 
coUectiTely, notwithstanding the labour 
and learning which they display, have 
proved really effectual, to the beneficial 
end of all divine prediction. On the 
contrary; the quantity and complicacy 
of their matter, the intricacy and per* 
plexity of their schemes, the arbitrary 
and often whimsical nature of their in« 
t^pretations, the curious and subtle in- 
genuity of their applications, their hasty 
assumptions of events as passed which 
were not yet come to pass, and theii" 



• Prophecies of Hol^r Writ, P. ii. c i. J. 9. 
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reciprocal variances and' contradictions> ^hb 
suppose^ on the part of Christiaos, sucb sj^pxuE*. 
a stretch of combination, such a labour of 
discrimiDatioD, and, after all, such a risk 
of deception, as the Scriptures themselres 
do not appear to have designed for us ; 
and therefore, they compel us still to 
lookv abroad with vigilant attention, for 
some more simple exposition^ if perhaps we 
may be able to discover any such, among 
the awful events of th^ tim.es in which it is 
OUR lot to live. For the gracious inten- 
tion of divine prophecy has always been, 
to guide, not to bewilder, to relieve, not to 
oppress, the minds of anxious and faithful 
inquirers, in times of crisis and extraordi- 
nary difficulty. And, accordingly, the 
notice of the accomplishment of the prin- 
cipal events of prophecy, has in all ages 
been confined to some prominent nota|. 
rious fact, discernible by all ; whether it 
was, the Captivity of Judah, or the Restora^ 
tionfrom that Captivity, ot the Successions 
pf the four great Empires, or the First 

16 
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Coming of the Messiah, or the Destruction 
of Jerusalem ; or now, at length, the' Rise 

of the LAST GREAT TYRANNY, 171 the LAST 
AGE of the LAST EMPIRE. 



THB 

EMPIRE, 
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§4: OF THE EXPECTATIONS OF THE PRI- 
MITIVJ& CHURCH CONCERNING THAT 
LAST POWER, 



EMPIRC. 



Q. What were the expectations of the ^hb 
primitive Christian church, relative to 

that LAST UNIVERSAL TYRANNY? 

A. Several of the fathers of the first 
ages have declared very distinctly their 
own expectations, and the expectations 
of the apostolical age> concerning, that 
FINAL POWER ; which thev believed to 
be A PERSONAL POWER*, ppssessed by 
AN INDIVIDUAL, to whom they all agreed 
in assigning the appellation pf Anti- 

* S. Chrysost. in Danielem, Tom. VI. p. «38. HomiJ. lil. 
In U Tbess. c. ii. Tom. XI. p. 5^5r 
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CHRIST. But the order of his succession. 

JP&ENCH 

SMPIBC. ^^^ ^^ character of his person and actions, 
will perhaps be most strikingly collected 
from the writings of St. Jerom^ and St. 
John Chrysostom. 

Q, How IS the order ot his succession 
described ? 

A. It is thus distinctly described by 
St. Chrysostom* : " Whea the Roman 
'' IMPERIAL SUPREMACY (says he) shall 
" he finally abolished, then that power 
" will be come. When that supremacy 
** shall be dissolved, then will he obtrude 
'* himself into the vacancy of Empire^ 
*' and will endeavour to usurp^to himself 



• *H APXH^PilMAIKH ev«V Afdn M ftMV, toti KEINOZ 
(ANTIXFI2T02) f{u.— otmt *AYTH mraXxAn, iwiBunreu TH, 
ANAPXIA^, M(i TW rw mSffovm, kmtw m ^t» tnti/fificu 
A^aercu of^nv. ooavn^ yofoX frpo ritrtiKars\vBnc-af0aaiKsMi, 
9U9 h MitW vm rw BABTAfiNIfiN, h BABTAANIAN imo 
HJBPZAN, h HEPZAN i/n MAKEAONAN, h MAKEAONAN iiw 
•pUMAlilN* BTW XM •aTTH vvo TOY ANTXXPI2T0Y, 
JUUcme; vnro TOY XPIZTOY, luu imiri juidt^ii. Honii).^iv« in 
2 Thess. c. 11. T. XI. p. 6S0, 



^ all powec in things appertaining both *"> 

'^ to men and to Gob*. Bat». as the ^^ipxitB* 

'' empires which were before his time 

'' were each dissolved; that of the Medes^ 

'' by the Babylonians^ that of the Ba- 

" byloniansby the Persians^ that of the^ 

** Persians by the MJkcJsnoNiANS^ and 

'' that of the Macedonians by the Ro- 

*^ MANS^ so also shall die empire of the 

^ Romans be dissolved by Antichkist; 

^ bui HS HIMSELF bj/ CuRIST/' 

r 

Q. And how are his personal character 
and actions described i 

A* St. Jerom. has collected various 
traditions respecting him, which had 
multiplied early in the church. Different 
epinions seem to have prevailed concern- 
ing his origin; a point which appeared 
to embarrass them; but there was no 
difference of opinion whatever respecting 



* See THB Napoleon Cods, L. i. Tit* vi. ^ Of 
Divrce." Clompare Matth« t, 32. zi^. 6. Made, z« 



Mb tihb prbseft; 

"K his qualities, andpersonalcharacter. Among' 
mnpiRBtf those traditions^ the following passages 
Appear entitled- to outmost particular 
oonsideraticHi. 

• "I wiH declare, (says that learned 
^ Father,) what all ecclesiastical writers^ 
** have concurred (bdeliT^r; hamelj, that 
^* in the conclusion of the world, at the 
" period when the kingdom of the Ro- 
** MANS is about to be extinguished, the 
^^ Roman, world will be divided' among 
** ten* (i. c. a plurality of J kings ; that an 
'^ eleventh {i. e. a last) will then arise, -of 
" little celebrity, but who will subdue 
^' three of those kings;: and they being 
<< overcome, the remainder will bow their 
** necks to -the victorious sovereign t» — 
'^ AH this Antichrist will accomplish 



* *' Quid si nvLmero htodenario universitas rkovn 
V significata est; poft fuos ilxe ventunu e«^?-^Tbat'(ff- 
** cimal number," gays St. Augustine, " may denote the 
•* whole body of sovereigns , after whom he is to arise,** 
De Civ. Dei* I. ix. c. 23. §, 1 . 

t In Daniel, cap. rii. 
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*^ in the end of the world; who will "* 

'^ spring from a small nation^, and will be empire. 

^* so low and unes teemed; that the regal 

*' dignity will not be assigned to. him; 

" but he will obtain the sovereigntyibjr 

*^ artifice and fraud. • The. arms ofcthe 

^ Roman people, engaged against himj 

" will be broken. — He will enter into 

"the richest^ cities, and will perform 

^^ what neither his father, nor.his father's 

'* father, ever performedf^T— He willdis- 

^' tribute large gifts to those whom he 

^' shall deceive ; he will divide out the 

'^ earth to his army ; and those whom he 

" could not subdue by force, he will 

" gain by avarice J. — He will do all 



* *' A MODicA GENTB." Jeroiii> subjoiiii, as his owti 
conjecture, ** id est, de pojmlo Judaorum f — ^that is, from 
" the Jevnsh pisoph ;** a conjecture readily adopted by the 
^arly Christians, in an age in which the unbelieving Jiews 
were beheld with a sentiment of general abhorrence. And 
in the same manner, the Christians of the Reformatidn . 
adopted readily the conjecture, which ascribed that pro* 
phecy to the Church of Mome, 

t lu Dan. cap. aa« | lb. 
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^'** ^ thiDgf) until the time assigned; so^ 

rariKE. ^ ^^^S ^ ^^ ^^ ^f G^ '^^^^ P^'^ 
** mit* :— uatil the time appointed shalL 

'' arrive ; for the real victory shall be, ia 

^ TH>B COMING OF Christ.— »We are iio4= 

*^ to suppose, according to the imagina* 

^ tion of swne persons, that hb will be 

^ a devil, or a demon; bul an indi* 

^ YiDUAL MAN, in wbom the wlioU of 

^ Satan wHl inhabit &<m{%.—- Ne eum 

** putemua juxta quorundam opinio* 

** n&n, vel diabolam, esse vel djaemo* 

'^ nem, sed vvvu bb hominibus^ m 

^ quo T0TU8 Satan AS habiiaturus sU 

« eorporaliter'\. 

* ** Hb will attain to to exalted tm tminence rfvain 
" glory, (says St* Augustine,) and will be permitted to 
*' perfonn iueh great ihingt, both against mankind in ge* 
** xiexal, and againit God's elected servants in particular, . 
" that some weak nunds will really believe, that God 
" is become regardless of human affairs. — Ad tantvk 

'* CUI*]fSN INANIS GLOBIJB veiKUfttS CredUUT, TAXTA 

** ^ Ucebitfacere, et in omnes hommet et in sanctM Dei, 
** «t time vere nonnuUi tn/{nm arbitrentury Deum res 
** humanas negligere.** St. Augustin. in Fs. iz\i p. 40» 

t In Daniel* cvii. 




BMPIBE. 
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^ No doubt is to be entertained, that tbe 
'' the reign of the saints of God will im- 
" mediately succeed to the overthrow of 
^' Antichrist.— When * the Lorb and Sa- 
'^ viouR shall consume him with the spirit 
^' of HIS mouth, and shall destroy kirn with 
^* the brightness of uis coming*',* then all 
'^ the reproach nirhicb he hath accomu* 
'' lated for himselfi by his thoughts, his 
** actions, and his words, shall fall upon 
^' his own glory ; and as much as he was 
'' at first esteemed illustrious, so much 
'^ shall he afterwards be oppressed witb 
'^ ignominy. For he was blasphemous 
'' towards God; and the impiety which: 
^^ he* exercised in Li bonus shall orer* 
^ wheln htoi. — Quantum ante pntaba* 
tur inclytus, tantum postea ignominia 
plenus^sit. BlasphemaviteniminDeum, 
'' et impietas quam exercuit in Libano 
'^ operiet eura.— -He shall no more be 
** able to lift up his head; but shall be 
^^ diepressed with terror to the earth ^ for 

*^^f Tlten.ii.S; 



u 
u 
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THE '< he destroyed many men, and devastated 

FRENCH .. •^ , . 

EMPIRE. '^^^. WHP^K EARTJH, that IS to say, 

^' THE CHURCH OP ChRIST, and THOSE 
" WHO DWEIsL WITHIN IT. MultOS* 

*^ enim homines interfecit, et totum or— 
^* REM, id est ECCUESiAM Christi et^ 
'^ habitatores ejus^ suaimpietate vasm^ 
'',tavit*r 

Q. How long have these extraordi-f 
nary illustrations^ of the prophecies in 
question, been known to the Christiam- 
Qbuxchi: 

.A. It is notorious^ that they have lain 
publicly before the Christian Church, in- 
termixed indeed with, several extrava-^- 
gancies, forfifurteen hundred years. 

Q. And' was the in^ptession which* 
those illustrations were formed to pro- 
duce, faithfully preserved during all those> 

ages? 
. A. It must be acknowledged, that the* 



* la Habakknky capb ■« 



^ 
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Church of Rome has always preserved thi . 
the general impression of the interpreta- empiee. 
tions concerning the Last Tyrant of the 
Church, with very sufficient accuracy; 
notwithstanding the many vain traditions 
which have been superadded, tending to 
impair it. The words of Cardinal Bellar- 
min, quoted by Vitringa, and written two 
hundred years ago> are too memorable, 
not to be recited here: "He f«/' says 
he, " the last king, who shallpossess the 
'* Roman Empire, iti/^e^ WITHOUT THE 
" name^Roman.Emp.eror,— Es^ULTI- 
'^ Mus rex, qui RoMANUM Imperium 
** tenebit, tamen sine nomine Romani 
" Imperatoris*.'* It would be impos- 

* Viftringa in Apocak p. 593. not. See alsa Calmet, 
Dissert, iur VAnt^hrist, And Diet. Art. Ant^chrift^ 

The " £ncyclop6die M^thodique," pablished. at Paris 
ill the 3'ear 1788, on the. vern eve of the downfall of the 
French Monarchy, affords the following extract, from the 
article " Antbchrist,** 

" Par Antichrist, on entend ordinairementun tyran impie, 
'' et cruel a I'exces, qui doit r^gner sur la terre lorsque 
'' le monde touchera a sa fin. Les pers^ations quil 
*^ exercera centre let tins, seront la demiere et la pins 
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TAB sible to describe the presei^t Frencr 
BiiKRE Emperor in terms of greater truth 



*^ terrible ^pceuTe qnlls auiont a subir» Scion Popinioa 
^ div piiuieun eommeiitetears, Jisas-Chiifit mdme a predit, 
*' fne lev. Bva y auxoient foccomb^ m le terns n'en e^ 
*' 6t6 abr6g6 en leur favour: c'eit par ce fl^u que Diea 
<« annoncera le jogement demier^ «t Ift. vengeance qtd doit 
^ prendre les mtebant* 

" L'Ecritnre et In pin^parlentde PAKt^chrUtfCmam^ 
^ d'uN 8SUL BoiiSE.-^iiivant Sw Irtete, S. Anbroisey, 
^ S« Augustin,, et piesqoe toui lei p^res, PAnUckritt duit 
^ toe VN aoMMx de la mdme nature qi»e tons les autresy. 
^ qm ne diff^rera d'eux que par une maUce et une im- 
" TpUU yha digne ^un d£mon que ifun homme, — On. 
** tnmve paimis les Merits de Boban-Maur^ d'abord Abb6 
** de Fvlde,. puis Aicbevdqoe de Mayance« auteur fort c^--^ 
^ lebre da neuvieme 8iecle> un tiait^ sur la vie et les 
^ mcBurs de FAnt^hritL Nous n'en dterons qu*an 
** endioit angolier ; c'est celui on I'aatenr^ apres avdir 
^ pniuv6 par S. Paul que la ruine totaU de l*Evpiri 
^ RoMAiK, qnli suppose Stre oeini de rAi.LSMAGNBt 
^ pi£c6dera la venue de PAnUchrist, conclut de la sorte : 
^ Ce tenne fatal pour TEmpirB Romaiu n'est pas -encore 
^ arriv6. — Quelques uns de nos dbcteurs assurent, que ce 
^ sera un Box de France, qui,d la fin du monde, domi^ 
^ nera sur tout l'Empibe Bomain. — Jl ne.paroit pas. 
^ que NOS Rois aient Jamais c<mpt6 beaucoup sur csttk 
'I* rBE»iCTioN^*' Th6ologie^ Tom^ I. p. 91, 92. 
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aqd precision, than in these ancient terms the 
of Cardinal Bellarmin ; and it is surely a ^^ ^ 

EMPIRE* 

consideration of some moment to us, tfutt 
WE are now living to bear witness to their 
exactness. 
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Part III. 



PROPHECY. 



" BBB0U>! I COMB QUICKLT." Revtl x«ii. 14. 
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Part III. 



PROPHECY. 



S !• OF THE PROPHETICAL SEgUEL OF 
TIMBi FALL OF THE LAST «RSAT POWER. 



»«•»>•»«¥• Q. In what light arc we to contem- 
plate THE Roman, or last empire, at 

the PRESENT DAY? 

A. We are to consider it as fallen, and 
now expiring f but not yet as actually esy 
firtd. 

Q. May we not expect, that the new 
Power of France will survive the Ro* 
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man Empire, so as to flourish independ* ynopHEcr 
entlyofit, even when that £mpire shall 
be allowed on all hands to he actually ex» 
piredf 

' A. All the circumstances of the fact 
which we are now witnessing, correspond 
in so exact and marvellous a manner with 
the plain indications of the prophetical 
figures; which figures showed the neces- 
sary dependance of the Last Power upon 
the subsistence of 4he Last Empire ; that 
we cannot reasonably entertain any such 
expectation, unless we reject altogether 
the authority of the prophecies* 

Q. In what manner was that necessary 
dependance shown ? 

A. It was shown ; 

First, by the figure, of an horn, growing 
out of the body of an aged animal ; which 
therefore showed, that it could not survive 
the body from which it drew its life. 

Secondly ; by the quality of smallness, 
annexed to that horn; which indicated 

•K 
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MopHicT anhorn/newfy'4fudded, and never SLcqmrmg 
a character of age. Though small, be- 
cause youngf the French Empire has al- 
ready gained " an eminence of power, 
'' which Rome took seven hundred years to 
** reach*. ^^ But it is always to be small, 
because it is never to be old, nor to acquire 
any considerable growth, or elongation, 
from time. 

Thirdly; by the figure of a seven^ 
headed animal, deprived at length of all 
its heads; by which is plainly signified, 
that its action, howeyer violent, is only to 
be compared to the spasmodic action of 
a decollated body; and must therefore be 
advancing rapidly to a state of final and 
complete " exhaustion^,' 

Q. What then does reason direct us to 
understand, or to expect, concerning that 
KEw POWER, consistently with the belief 
which we are bound to yield to tht 

*' WORD OF PROPHECY ?'* 

• p. 129. t P. ISO. 
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A. It enjoins us to understand^ and to paopHicj 
expect: that the Roman £mpir£ is 
really the Last Empire ; that it is now 
to be considered as nearly in the article of 
perishing; and that the Last Power, 
excrescent from it and depending on it, 
however formidable and prosperous it 
may for a time appear^ will nevertheless 
suddenly fail^ and will not survive th6 
Empire upon which it depends. 



K e 
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§2. OF THE NEXT PRIMARY EVENT ANB 
PERIOD IN THE SEQUEL OF PROPHECY. 



FEOPHECY Q, Since, then, we are to believe, 
that THE PRESENT TYRANNY of Christen- 
dom will not survive the last or Roman 
EMPIRE; what is the next primary 
EVENT, in the secular history of Chris- 
tian Europe, which the light o/vylq^ 
PHECY appears to reveal to our discern- 
ment ? 

A. The NEXT Primary Event, affecting 
the SECULAR interests of nations, which 
the light of prophecy appears to reveal to 
our discernment, is, that this last ty- 
ranny shall fall; and that its fall shall 
either be accompanied, or shortly suc- 
ceeded, by the fall of the universal body 
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of the LAST empire; at which period p»o'hecy 
" the kingdoms oftuis world shall become 
" tlie kingdoms of ovR Lord and of nis 
" Christ, who shall thenceforth reign for 
" ever and ever*!*' 

Q. And what is the next primary 
event, which w-e are to expect, in the 
RELiGM>us.-History of Christendom? 

A. The next prtmary event affecting 
the common interests of the Christian 
Church, which divine prophecy guides 
US to expect, is, that " the kingdom artd 
*' dominion, and greatness of the kingdom 
" under the whole Heaven, shall be given 
" to the people of the saints of the Most 
" High; whose kingdom is as everlast- 
** IN 6 KINGDOM, and ALL dominioHS shall 
*f serve and obey HiMf!'' 

But hence it is manifest, that this 

GREAT PERIOD or CRISIS is ONE that will 

put an end to all further distinction, of 
secular and religious interests; because it 

• Revel, xi. 15. t Daniel, vii. 27. 
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psopBBCT \(rill be no other than that last obsat 
CONCLUDING scBNE and final transmu^ 

TATION of THE PBSSENT £ ABTH, SO long 

expected by the Chubch, iivhich shall 
introduce its promised tbiumph; by 
revealing to the Universal World the glo- 
rified, and everlasting kingdom, of its 

LOBD AND DeLIVBBER, 

Q. But are there not some intermediate 
events, of primary importance to religion, 

xwhich we are taught to expect as preUmi" 
nary to that great final changb? 

A. I know not of any. The reign of 
the eighth and last predicted king, is 
distinctly shown to be the hist pbimaby 
EVENT of time*, excepting only that 
which is the last event of all ; namely, 

^he concluding and finishing of time. 
Every thing preparatory seems to be now 
at length accomplished f : in the words of 
the servants summoning to the gbeat 

• Kev. xvU. 11—17. xix. 19—21. 

t See £i£kisl'8 FrofK of Goove, &g. Canchuicn* 
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SUPJPER, " ALL THINGS aft NOW reudyT pBOPHECi 

HAH E>iAu» £« nANTA*. 

Q. Are we not lo expect, ih% previous 
restoration of the Jewish nation to the 
seats of their forefathers in Palestine? 

A. That " in the dispensation of the 
'* fulness of time, when God shall gather 
" together in ose all things in CnRiSTf,** 
.the faithful part of the Jewish nation 
shall, in some marvellous and glorious 
manner, be restored to their ancient 
place in the favour of their God, and 
be received into the " Jerusalem which 
" is aboveJ," and so " all Israel be 
saved^,^^ is an article of our Christian be- 
lief. But that they shall be again col-* 
lected, and embodied as a people, in the 
'^ Jerusalem which now is/' is no suA 
article. It is plainly a fond conjecture of 
modern times, erroneously derived from 

* Ijakt, xW, 17. Compare Bfereh xlz. 17 — fl. 
t Ephes. i. 10. ^ Galat. ir. ii6. 
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• t 

'*^^f!J ^^^ "^^^^ themselves ; and is totally de- 
void of support, either from the words of 
Christ, or from the writings of his 
apostles. St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom 
affirm, ^5 that the present captivity of the 
'' Jet€s shall undergo no change, until 
*' the end of THE world:" — oil 'Ens 
XTNTEAEIAi: Ma9iiu aurs? i AOYAEIA 
*ATTH** and to this proposition I yield 
an entire assent. It is greatly to be ap- 
prehended, that as the Jews, at the first 
coming of Christ, were blinded 'by therr 
expectation of a temporal Messiah; so, 
many Christians will be blinded, at the 
eve of HIS second coming, by their expec- 
tation of a temporal restoration of the Jews, 
•There is no better ground for expecting a 
temporal restoration now, than there was 
then, for expecting a temporal deliverer; 
both expectations are founded, upon the 
too literal interpretation of a figurative 

• Adv. Jud. vi. Tom. T. p. 650, — ** Usque ad finem 
*' MUNDi persercrafel* vASTiTAs JuD^ORUM." Hieroik 
in Esaianit c. i. Tom. V. p. 8. F» 
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prophecy. And although tliere is cer- prophecy 
.tainly a great difference between the two 
expectations, with respect to the principle 
oi faith ; yet there promises to be none 
whatever, with respect to the consequence 
of error. 

Q. But we are certainly to bcHeve, 
that all those numerous and descriptive 
prophecies, which expressly proclaim the 
future restoration of the Jemsh people, will 
be fulfilled ; how and when, therefore, are 
we to look for their fulfilment ? « 

A. We are certainly to believe, that 
they will be duly fulfilled : how they will 
be fulfilled we are almost wholly vtniu* 
formed, and we are altogether ignorant 
when they will be fulfilled, with respect to 
any date of time to be assigned to ^ the 
event. But, although we cannot assign 
any date of , time for their fulfilment, we 
are able to distinguish, clearly, the order 
of time, in which that fulfilment will take 
place ; and that distinction will go a great 

X 5.. 
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rftopHsoT way towards rectifying the fundamental 
errorj whicb^ for the last two hundred 
years and upwards, has so much prevailed 
among some reformed Christians^ upon 
this subject* 

Q, What is the order of time, in which 
we are to expect the fulfilment of Mo^e 
prophecies? 

A. The same order, in which the Jewish 
nation in all ages, and the Christians of 
the apostolical and primitive ages, nni- 
?form1y expected it ; that rs, immediately 
after the General Resurrection, a^e2 
the appearing of the Messiah, in his 
power and glory. No controversy ever sub- 
sisted between the ancient Jews and the 
Apostles, concerning the order of time 
in which the prophecies regarding the 
Restoration of the Jews were to be 
fulfilled ; the only controversy was, con- 
cerning the nature of the fulfilment: the 
Jews, understanding it in a literal and 
temporal aense ; the Apostles, in a fgura^ 
five and eternal one. Both understood 
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those |>rophecies to relate to a ^orious p«ofh«ci 
revolation of the worlds to be wrought by 
the Messiah stAsequerUly to his appearing 
in glory; but the Jews thought that it 
would still have place in the regioa of 
ancient Palestine, and in the ancient city of 
Jerusalem; whereas the Apostles pointed 
out to the enlarged view of the Christian 
Church, that it would take place in " a 
" new Earth, and a new Land of Promise" 
and in " a new City of Jerusalem:'' all 
which splendid scenes had been repre- 
sented in the Hebrew prophecies under 
familiar figures drawn from the ancient 
kingdom of Israel. 

The disturbance which some Christians 
have given to the true order of those pro- 
phecies, by making the predicted restora* 
tion of the Jews precede the resurrection, 
and the final advent of their Restorer 
the Messiah, is an anachronism of mo- 
dern times; introduced with a view to 
give greater probability to a literal inter- 
pretation of the prediction. But it is, in 
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•ROPHECT fact, only superadding to the Jewish error 
of a secular interptetatian, another error no 
less pernicious, that of an inversion ofth^ 
true order cf prophetic times^ 

Q. Whence, then, have some commen- 
tators been Induced to point out, in very 
minute detail^ the particular circumstances^ 
which they suppose shall attend a tem- 
poral restoration of the Jews ? 

A. The great and fatal mistake of thcL 
interpreters of prophecy, as Sir Isaac. 
Newton wisely observed, has been that of 
attempting " io foretell times and things, r% 
" if God designed to make them prophets; 
" by which rashness they have not only 
'V exposed themselves, but brought the 
". prophecy into contempt. The design 
" of God was much otherwise. He gave 
" them the prophecies, not to gratify 
** men^s curiosities by enabling them to fore- 
" know things, but that after they were 
" fulfilled they might be interpreted by the 
^* EVENT; and HIS ow^n providence, not 
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'^ the interpreter\ be manifested thereby »»ophecy 
'' to the world*.'' All that God is 
pleased to reveal to us in the future pron- 
spectfis the general progress of time towards 

that GREAT TERMINATlOl^y whlcb OUght 

to be the continual object of every Chrisr 
tian's thought. To pretend to draw out 
a detail of the circumstances which shall 
fill up any part of that future time, and 
to delineate, with the familiarity of an 
event already come to pass, those parti- 
culars which are still involved in the 

« 

clouds of futurity, what is it, but to as^ 
pire to greater distinctness of vision than 
was granted to the prophets themselves; 
and thereby to become liable to the whole 
force of Sir Isaac Newton's remark? It 
is due to the sacred truth of prophecy, 
though it is a duty unpleasing ^to dis- 
charge, to apply this observation, in the 
way of caution, to a recent work, replete 
wi,th zeal, piety, and learning; in which 
the laborious author undertakes, undet 

* Froph^ciefi of HoIjl Wrift, P. ii. c. i, $. Q. 
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»BOPHzcT the form of a commentary on certain 
prophecies, to write an anticquited history 
of ** the Conversion, Restoration, Union, 
*' and Future Glory, of the Houses of 
^ Judah and Israel/' That disquisition 
proceeds principally, not upon the secure 
ground, of showing the accomplishment 
of a prediction by an event already come 
to pass ; but upon the fallacious ground^ 
of attempting to foreshow the foture events, 
by which the author himself thinks, that 
the prediction will hereafter be foljilled* 
And what is this, but attempting to add, 
from an human source, to the limited 
measure of light which Goi> has appor- 
tioned to his prophecy ; and by thus un- 
dertaking to do what no man is gifted to 
perform, to expose the visionary basis of 
the superstructure? Such speculations 
tend to show, how easily the mind, while 
under the allurements of ingenuity and 
system, loses sight of the criterion by 
which its operations ought to be invari- 
ably directed. Let Christians, then, be- 
ware of preoccupyifig their minds, with 
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pleasing but fallacious speculations af the prophectt 
Jews returning to Palestine; lest they 
become accessory to their own future sur- 
prise. Let them take a serious warnings 
from the ancient example of the Jews 
themselves ; who^ in the days of our Sa- 
viour, indulged their imaginations in en- 
tertaining similar speculations, concern- 
ing the Messiah's temporal court and 
state in Jerusalem. And let them re« 
member, (in the words of St. Augustine,) 
^^ that Christians, especially those 
^' called from among the Gentiles^ 
'' ought not to Judaize* — Christianos, 
'^ maxime ex gentibus venientes, Judaic 
" zare non oportere^J' 

Q. But are we not to believe, that the 
GospelVill be established in all the earth, 
previous to the end ? 

A. That " the gospel wiH be preached 
'^ in all the ^orld, as a witness to all 
<' nations," before " the en d shall i;f)me,'* 

* SiMSt. Tom. II. p. 556. 
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FBOPBzcT ^g njg commanded by our Saviour him* 
self to believe : but not that it shall be, 
at any one time, established in all the 
vrorld. That sacred prediction, however, 
is now amply fulfilled ; for, where is the 
part of the earth in which the gospel ha9 
not been preached, '^ as an evidence to 
^' all nations," according to the spirit and 
intention of that prophecy i It has been 
preached in India, in China, and Japan ; 
in Chili, Mexico, and Peru ; in the wilds* 
of North America, and in the islands<of 
the Southern 'Sea. In alK those parts, 
over and above the ancient' world in which' 
it was first preached, the name of Christ 
has resounded, and- his gospel been 
publicly proclaimed. " The signal of our 
*• Lord's Advent," says St. Jerom, " is, the 
^^ Gospe/ having been preached in all the 
** world; and if there is any nation which 
** has not had its separate preacher^ yet . 
^ it must necessarily have gained some 
** knowledge of our faith, from the na- 
*' tions which adjoin it. — Signum Domi* 
*' nici adventus est -Evengelium in toto . 
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" orbe pradicari, ut nuUus sit excusabilis. frophecj 
'* — Et quanquam (aliqua gens) non ha^ 
" buerit pradicatorem, tamen ex vicinis na-- 
" tionibus opinionem Jidei non potest igno» 
u rare^.*' Had the gospel always main- 
tained its original ground^ and regularly 
and progressively extended its first circle, 
the expectation of its universal extension 
over %he earth might be reasonable. But 
that is not the nature of the Christian 
scheme. Africa and Asia, in which it was 
once established, have long since rejected 
it, and" ^Aeir light has been in conse- 
." quence removed out of its place f ;^' and 
we have no reason to believe, that it will 
ever be established there again, • The 
predicted " repletion of the earth with 
" the knowledge of God," which is fondly 
applied by some persons to an imaginary 
state of this present earth, is entirely re- 
served for that impending glorious " dis- 
" PENSATiON, when God shall, in a New 
'* Earth, unite all things in Christ." 

* Hieron. in Matth. xx«r. 14. t ReveL U. 5* 
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'"^"^'J This, therefore, is another unfounded ex* 
pectation, which threatens to mislead the 
iriews of many Christians, in the present 
concluding period of the world. 

Q. What is that prophetical period, of 
1260 years, which we are told by some 
writers must be completed^ before the 

^GKEAT and FINAL CATASTROPHE Can, 

.with any propriety, be expected ? 

A. That supposed period, of 1260 years, 
is still another of those illusory and omK 
nous expectations. That period is, at the 
best, hypothetical and equivocal in its na- 
ture, and always arbitrary in its applied- 
tion. It is no where mentioned in the 
Scriptures; it is only conjecturaUy in-* 
ferred from a comparison of three figura- 
tive and mysterious passages *, which ia 

* Don. zii. 7. Bevel, zii. 6, xiii. 5.— I oag^t ndier to 
have laid, " three figurative and mjsteiioiis fitMn^erf;" 
which was all that I inteuded to show by referring the 
reader to those three selected texts. A late zealous a&d 
sanguine dissertator, *' On the Seals and Trumpets of the 
" ApectUypse" earnest to acquire support for a New 5i/s- 
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different ages have been differently ex- '»ophect 
pounded. No two principal interpreters 
appear to have agreed with respect to its 
commencement, and they have conse- 
quently been equally at variance with 
respect to its termination. According to 
the learned Mede, who wrote about 1630, 
it ^' began between the years S60 and 
^' 455 ;" and it was therefore, according 



tern respecting thoie mystiea] numben, lias endeavoured 
to invalidate the remarks which I have liere made, bj 
pomting out four additional tes^s. which express these 
same mysterioos nombers, and which he says ** I have 
" averUokedJ' He does not indeed add^ whether it was by 
ilgnorance or contrivance^ but he leaves it for plain infer- 
ence^ that it was cither the one or the other. I b^ leave 
to assure him, that it was neither the one nor the other, but 
with a view to brevity ; and from a clear discenunent and 
conviction that as the other verses which he hat supplied 
(vis. Dan. vii. 25. Bev. xi. S and S, and xii. 14.) con- 
tained only bare repetitions of the numbeis, and added 
nothing whatever to dimimsh their mystery^ it was suffi- 
cient for the argument, to refer the reader to any three 
texts in which he might find the three different numben in 
fuestton. For my answer to the Strictures of this oppo- 
nent, see Preface to Ezekisl^j Fsofbict concerning. 
GoGUE, &c. p. 41 — 48. 
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PBOPBECT to that calculation, " to end between the 
** years 1625 and 1715/' That conjecture 
has failed ; and it is now suggested, that 
it began in the year 606, and, conser 
quenily> that it will end in the year si 866* 
The accuracy of. the conclusion, is .evi- 
dently the on\j proof oi the accuracy of the 
commencement; and, in the mean-time^ 
uoder the chance of that reoiofe^jE>roo/^the 
conjecture remains secure from positive 
refutation *. But, as the calculations o£ 
those learned and pious persons, who firs^ 
suggested an explication of the period^ 
have all proved erroneous ; and as reason 
can obtain no ground of assurance respect- 
ing the reality of the period itself as it has- 

♦ " We cannot be positive (says Mr. Faber) respecting 
*' the tnie date of those 1260 years; we can merely pitch 
" upon sych an one as appears to us most probable : the* 
'• event alone can bring certainty to men. — ^To myself, the 
*• year 606 appears the proper date; hut after all (he 
'* &ddsf with a dae reverence to the sacred cause of divine 
'* truth) it is very possible that *I may be quite mistaken, as 
" Mri Mede and others of my predecessors have ^een before 
" me," View of Prophecies relative to the Restoration,.&cG*- 
rfJvDAu and Israel, Vol. II. p. S06. 
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been represented to us ; it is far more PBOPHtoj 
reasonable to doubt than to admit the 
calculations of their followers, who only 
adopt their general scheme*- The " word 
" 0/' prophecy/' has supplied us with 
far more secure indications, or notices, of 
prophetical time, such as have found their 
exact counterparts in the events of his- 
tory ; and, with the guidance of these, we 
are enabled to reach, without confusion 
or perplexity, the great object of in- 
struction which we are in search of in 

THE mysteries o/'tIM£. 

* Since the last Edition of this Work^ the author of The 
DistertatUm on ihf. SmU and Trumpets of the Apocalypse, 
(before-nentioned,) lias entered the lists of controv&sy 
with Mr. Faber upon this mrgument; and has learned] j 
contended, that it b not the year 606, but the year 53$, 
that is " the true era of the twelve hundred and sixty 
'* years :" (read, true epocha; and see the Introduction to 
this Work.) At the same time, he has endeavoured 
without success, but not without a polemical effort, to 
Overthrow my positSoo, that a period of-UdO years is not 
any wbere mentioned in the Scriptures. For my defence 
of that position, see Preface to Ezskiel's PROFBfcy 
csnceming Gocvii &C. p. 41^—48. 
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FRopHEcr Q. What is that great object of 
instruction, of which you have just 
spoken ? 

A. It is the most important that man 
can acquire ; namely, to be able to form a 
sound judgment, concerning the pre* 

SENT PERIOD, AND PROBABLE DURA- 
TION, OF THE Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

Q. By what means are we able to form 
a judgment, of " the present period of 
*' the Christian diipensationf 

A. By finding the place which present 
time occupies, in " the sacred kalen- 
" DAR and great almanack of pro- 
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** PHECY," pointed out by Mede ia the phophect 
prophecies of Daniel. 

Q. And how are we able to form ad 
opinion, of '^ the probable duration 
*' of the Christian dispensation^ 

A. By the same rule. For, since that 
SACRED KAL9f^DAB reaches to the end of 
the Christian dispensation; by finding 
the place of present time in that kalendar, 
we discern, at the same view, the whole 
sequel or residue of time, which remains 
for the duration of that dispensation. 

Q. What is that '^ sacred kalendar? 
A. '^ That sacred kalendar, and 

" GREAT ALMANACK of PROPHECY, con- 
*' sistS of THE FOUR KINGDOMS of 

" Daniel, which are, ' Jl propheti- 
" CAL chronology o/'times, measured 
^ by tfie succession of four principal 
" KINGDOMS from the beginning of 
" THE captivity of Israel, until the 
" mystery of God should befinishedj 
^ A course of time, during which the 
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'«^^cj '* church and nation of the Jews, toge- 
" ther with those whom, by occasion of 
" their unbelief in Christ, God should 
'* surrogate in their rooms, was to re- 
" main under the bondage of the Gen- 
^* tiles, and oppression of Gentilism. 
" But these being once finished, * all 
*' the kingdoms of this world should 
" become the kingdoms of our Lord 
" and of HIS Christ/ — Now these 
^^ FOUR KINGDOMS, (according to the 
^^ truth infallibly to be demonstrated^ 
*' if need were; and agreeable both to 
'^ the ancient opinion of the Jewish 
" church*, *whom it most concerned, 
'' and to the most ancient and uni* 
'^ versal opinions of Christians derived 
''from the times of the Apostles, until 
'' how of late time ^ome have questioned 
" it,) are, 

1. The Babylonian. 

2. The Medes and Persians. 

3. The Greek. 

4. The ROMAN. 

» Mede's Works, B. iu. p. 654. 
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** In which quaternary of kingdoms, propiiiccy 
'^ as the Roman, being the last of the four, 
^ is the last kingdom, so are the times 
" tfm'eofthid last times* J* 

Q. How do we find the present 
TIME in that kalendar ? 

A. '^ Having found what times are 
^* termed the last times in general, let 
*^ us see if we can discern which are 
^^ the LATTER times of these last times, or 
*' the latter time in «pecia/;— which will 
" not be hard to do. For, if the last 
^^ times in general, are all the times of 
^* the FOURTH KINGDOM; then must our 
^ LATTER times, as a part thereof, needs 
^* be the latter times of that kingdom. Let 
** us therefore again to our propheti- 
'' CAL KALENDAR, and survey DanieKs 
** description of the fourth or Roman 
*^ kingdom, as it is in chap. vii. from 
*^ verse 19 ; where we shall soon find the 
^ LATTER TIMES thereof to be that period 

• Mede's Workf, B. iii. p. 654. 
L 
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pRopREcr " — ^luring which that prodigious norx, 
'' with eyes like a man^ and a mouth speak'* 
" i^g gi'^ot things^ should make war with 
" the saints, (that is^ the church of 
" God,) and prevail against them, wear 
*^ them out, and think to change times and 
" lazes, until the judgment should sit, and 
'^ his dominion be taken away; and in him 
^' that long-lived me^A^T finally be destroyed, 
" and his body given to tht burning Jiame. 
" For this hornish sovereignty, is the 

" LAST SCENE of that LONG TRAGEDY, 

^* and the conclusion of the fourth 

" BEAST*.** 

Now, the Power represented by the 
Last Horn, Mede, who wrote at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
imagined, like most partisans oi the Re- 
formation, to be the v'afal empire; 
supposing, prematurely, that all the chief 
incidents of the Christian world were then 
come to pass. But we, who are able to 
trace the incidents of two additional oen- 



♦ Medc, p. 655. 
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taries, and who live to witness " that '^o^hecy 
" MAIN REVOLUTION*' which has opened 
this nineteenth century, live also to ascer- 
tain and to witness, that it is not the Papal, 
but a Ijater Empire, which was prefigured 
by that Last Horn. 

Q. May not that prophetical ka- 
LENDAR, which Mede founds entirely 
upon the Jewish Prophecy, receive very 
considerable improvement, by means of 
the additional indications which are con- 
tained in the Christian Prophecy? 

A. Most assuredly it may ; since the 
fourth division of the Jewish prophecy, 
(which comprehends all the ages ofmo" 
dern history,) may be subdivided by the 
Christian prophecy, into^bwr parts ; the 
last oft which will then exactly show tfie 
PRESENT PERIOD of the world, that is to 
say, the fall of the last head q/" Roman 
Empire, and the rise of the present Impe- 
rial Power of France, 

L « . 
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THE MYSTERY FINISHED. 
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Q. How does it now appear^ that We PBopHEev 
are to contemplate the present extra- 
ordinary CRISIS of the WORLD, in re- 
lation to THE SCHEME of DIVINE PRO* 
PHECY, IN GENERAL? 

A. The PRESENT PERIOD appears to 
be no other than " the fulfilment'* of 
the regular " times of the Gentiles," 
declared by our Saviour*: and the 
commencement of that last disorderly^ 
concluding time, which was immediately 
to succeed : when the firmament of the 
Christian world was to be shaken, 
the luminaries of its ancient sovereign- 
ties to be obscured or extinguished, 
its sea of nations thrown into universal 
tumult, and the hearts of men moved 
by a general anxiety, and dread of the 
things which are coming next upon the 
earth. 

• Q. Have we any reason icf believe, 
that the duration allotted to this last irrer 
gular interval of time will be long? 

* Luke, xxl. 24. 
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FROPHicT A. No : on the contrary, we have every 
reason, that can be drawn from the con- 
earring testimonies of very plain prophe- 
cies, to be convinced, that it will be 
exceedingly short; that the last tyranny 
will be permitted to exercise its over- 
bearing violence in the Church of Christy, 
only for a very short term. 

Q* Is any role afforded us, by which 
we may form some general judgment, of 
the probable continuance of this last ti»- 
terval? 

A. As this interval appears to be one. 
and the same with the time of the last 
POWER, represented by the small horn 
and the decollated body, we manifestly 
possess the rule you require. We know, 
that power is to gerish in the infancy of 
its AGE*; and that the time allotted for 
its paramount dominion among its con- 
temporary dependent powers, is restricted, 
in the terms of prophecy, to the myste* 

• Seep. 141,160, and 179. 
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rious, but evidently short duration, of p»o'«Kcy 
" ONE HOUR*/' Again we know, that 
the primitive Church uniformly believ^, 
from apostolical tradition^ that the last 
POWER would be a personal poster; 
limited to one individual life; and 
that life, or power, cut short, in the midst 
of its triumph, prosperity, and greatness^ 
Of the thirteen primary periods 
into which we have discovered that all 
time i^ divided, TWELVE are now past; 

(viz. SEVEN of ANCIENT HISTORY, and 

FIVE of MODERN HisT0RY)t and wc are 
just entered the thirteenth and last, 
which we know ** shall be shortened J,'* 
in favour of those whom our Lord is 
pleased to entitle his " Electa Of the 
accelerated progress of present events, we 
may form some general conception from 
this consideration, that in less than twenty 
years, " France" has effected a progress 
which " Rome took seven hundred years to 
" make ;" and that the general revolution of 

• ReYel. xvii. 12. t See p. 30, 9$. t Mat. xxir. 22. 
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PR^HECY tJi£ Christian world is still proceeding to its 
end, with the same novel and portentous 
velocity. 

Q. What is meant by " the finishing of 
** THE MYST£EY of GoD," which is made 
to be the concluding circumstance in the 

PROPHETICAL KALENBAR ? 

A . The phrase itself, is that of the Holy 
Spirit in the Apocalypse"^; its meaning, is 
clearly exposed, in the words with which 
tjie Lord Chancellor Bacon closes his 
pious " Confession of Faith** 

" There are (says he) three times, if 
'^ times they may be called, or parts of 

*' ETERNITY : 

" Theirs/, the time before beginnings, 
*' when THE Godhead was, without the 
" being of any creature. 

" The second, the time of ^ the mys- 
" tery/ which continueth from tk^ 

* Revel. X. 7. 
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*' CREATION to the DISSOLUTION of the PHOPHicr 
" WORLD. 

" And the third, the time of the reve- 
'* lation of the Saints of God; which 
** time is the last, and is* everlasting, 
" without change *." 

From whence it follows, that " the 

" FINISHING O/* THE MYSTERY o/'God/' 

signifies the same as '^ the dissolution" 
of this present visible scene of things^ 
which we call '* the world ;'* the mys^ 
terious regimen of which constitutes the 
TEST^ by which God makes trial of Me 
faith and allegiance of his human crea- 
tures, in this their temporary state of 
probation and discipline. 

• Bacou^s Worirs. , TheoIogicaK 
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CONCLUSION. 



PROPRBCT Q. This question is become an high^ 
and most awful subject of consideraticim 
Can WE venture to contemplate so grei^t 
A CRISIS as tbat wbicb you represent to be 

the NEXT PRIMARY EVENT aiZ43{ PERIOD o/* 

the WORLD, as really near in tb^ order of 
time; in the same manner that we apeal^ 
of nearness, with respect to. the of^^ary 
occurrences of life ^ 

A. We cannot contemplate it other- 
wise than as near, and very near, in the 
most common and familiar sense of the 
word, if we place any belief in the indi- 
cations of the prophecy; and if we look 
with moderate attention, upon the present 
and passing scene of the worlds 
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Q. But is it lawful for us to speculate, pbophicy 
concerning the proximity of A period so 
sacred and tremendous ? 

A. It is not merely lawful^ but abso^ 
lately obligatory upon us, so to do. To 
acquire a ready knowledge, and a familiar 
apprehension, of the near approaches of 

THAT GREAT PERIOD, WaS ODC of OUR 

Lord's most positive and explicit in* 
junctions to those Christians, who should 
be living in the last age of his church & 
we naay therefore be thproughly assured,r 
that HE has supplied the requisite means 
for doing so. Those means can be no 
other than prophetical notices ; which no-» 
tices can be no other than those, of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of his own prophe- 
cies, and of those later prophecies, which 
HE purposed to impart to his church 
through HIS Apostle St. John. Now, if 
Christ has really supplied us with, the 
means requisite for making th^ research 
which. HE so peremptorily enjoins> can 
any Christian venture to persuade himself 
that he may with safety .neglect them? 
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FROPHECY Q. Did not our Lord himself point- 
edly caution us, that " We cannot know^ 
" either iHE day or the hour when he 
" shall reappear * ? '■ 

A. True; the day and the hour, but 
not the time. With regard to the time ; 
OUR Lord expects that we shall acquire, 
by dint of examination, observation, and 
comparison, an apprehension of the signs 
betokening the nearness and impendency 
of HIS return, no less familiar and se- 
cure than that which we obtain, of the 
approaches of the summer, from the 
natural prognostics of that season. St. 
Chrysostom's paraphrase of those words 
of our Saviour, impart to them their full 
effect. " If," says he, " ye seek for the 
** DAY and the hour, ye shall not hear 
" them from me ; but if ye inquire for 
" the times, and first signals, IwUt 
" conceal from you nothings but mil accur 
*' rately show you them all." — « ifAs^av 
{fiToiyif Hat oifavj hm omsoiii vag ifJtSj fnci' ei % 

• Matth. XXV. 13. 
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KAIPOTE KAI nPOOIMIA, aJfev a^roxf i^os- \*^^ 
fAsvog sfa fiEra axpi0Eiag^, 

Q. But surely, he declares, that it shall 
come '* as a thief in the night;" — as " A 
^ SNARE, upon all those who dwell on the 
'* Jace of the whole earth ?'* 

A. And so it must do, in some mea« 
sure, on all, notwithstanding our utmost 
skill in Christian prognostics; because the 
exact day^ and hour, will give us no prepa- 
jratory notice. *' At such an hour as ye 
*^ think not, the Son of Man will come* 
" — Js the days of Noah were, So shall 
^* also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
*' For as in the days that were before the 
^' flood they were eating and drinking, 
<< marrying and giving in marriage, until 
** THE DAY that Noah entered into the 
" ark, and knew not until the flood came 
" and took them all away, so shall also the 
" coming of the Son of Man be f/' But 

• S. Chfys. Hoiml. in Matth. xiir. Vol. VII. p. 7^t. 
t Mattb. xidy. d7-*39< 
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rROPHECT this declaration of our Lord chiefly re- 
spects those^ who shall be in total ignorance 
of his religion ; or who^ being instructed 
init, shall yet give themsehes no concern 
about its WARNINGS, and Sthall therefore 
subsist in a state of positive and voluntary 
darkness with respect to them. To sucb> 
.ihe snare and the surprise will be tremen- 
dous INDEED*! But to all who shall give 
tbemselves a proportionate concern respect* 
ing so vast an interest, and who shall ac- 
custom their minds betimes to habits of 
watchfulness and expectation concerning it^ 
.we are assured, tba^ the surprise and 
horror of *' that snare" shall be incon^ 
<:eivab]y softened. To such it is, that 
the great Apostle addresses that tranquil- 
lizing and encouraging sentence: '^ Ye, 
/^ brethren^ are not in darkness, that 



• No greater or more comprehensive Snare, to entrap a 
-careless Clinrcb, lean be conceived, than that human affairs 
should appear, and be generally expected, to be in a course 
of resettling themselves for future ages, at a period which is 
in fact a period of termination : 1814. 
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" that day should overtake you mi a utomic 
''thief*.*' 

Q. It appears yery difficult to form a 
familiar and practical conception of a 
trandmutation so sudden and entire, a» 
that of which we are now discoursing;: 
namely, from the present visible, and a{H 
parently unchangeable, order of the crea^ 
Uon, to an order of things so essentially 
and stupendpusly different. 

A, It is quite impossible for us to ac- 
quire a familiar and practical conception 
of that transmutation, in respect of it§ 
particular circumstances; because it is o£ 
the. essence of that change, that aU its 
circumstances shall be of natures and 
proportiona totally dissimilar to every 
object from wbiob our present conceptionis 
are derived. But it is far from being 
difficult for the mind to place itself in 
such a posture of observation and coiir* 
templation, as to acquire a very familiar 
apprehension of that universal transmti^ 

• 1 Tbess.. ▼, 4. • 
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p*^wcY tation in general: and so, indeed, it should 
be to those who solemnly profess, at least 
one day in seven, that they " look for 
" the life of run woeld to come." The 
general views, which we have received 
from the revelation of God's past dispen- 
sations, of HIS infinite power, of eternity^ 
and of His future dispensations, commu- 
nicate to us both light and capacity ia 
every respect sufficient, for the familiac 
acquiring of that general conception^ 

Q. But is it not reasonable to- expect, 
that the final dissolution of the present 
tisible system of nature, will be preceded 
by some tokens of gradual decay? Yet 
tiothing of the sort discovers itself in the 
natural world ; for surely, at present, " all 
** things continue as they were, from the 
** beginning of the creation"* J* 

A. The course, by which this visible 
and temporary system of things, which we 
call the Order of Nature, shall be brought 
to its end, depends absolutely and solely 

• • « Pet ill. 4. 
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Upon the laws of him who first established p»o»hici 
it. It might be gradual, or it might be 
sudden ; for we cannot have any natural 
knowledge, upon the subject, either from 
eitperience or analogy. But he who 
established those laws, has himself con- 
descended to inform us, that it shall not 
be gradual, hut shall be sudden. And he 
has subjoined to thai information, this 
solemn caution to our presumption: — 
" behold! I have told yov before!*' 

But, although no gradation will disco- 
rer itself in the natural world, yet some 
gradations of decay have already been 
disclosed to us, as pteliminary notices, in 
the moral world, where they are chiefly 
to be sought. '^ The fashion of the 
" world has been, and still is, passing 
'^ rapidly away'' before our eyes. In our 
own time, it has made a progress far ex- 
ceeding the measure and proportion of 
all former times. The modern history, 
and modern geography, of our early days, 
are, in a manner, become ancient ; and our 
children can never know that Europe, 
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'>*^"^y ^l^ich was as familiar to many amongst 
us as our own native land. 

Q. What then are those tremendous 
*' signs in the sun, and in the moon, dtid 
" in the stars/' which are announced to 
us as prognostics of the final dissolution of 
this visible system i 

A. It is evident \o every understand- 
iogy that those representationsi if takea 
literally f would desci'lbcf the circumstances 
of actual^ rather than the prognostics of 
approaching^ dissolution. It is plain, 
therefore, that they are not to be under- 
stood in a literal sense ; nor have they 
ever 1>een so understood, by persons well 
conversant in the language of sacred pro- 
phecy"^. But those representations are 
intended to denote public and notorious 
appearances in the order of the Christian 
world, answerable to those which ap- 



* See Bishop Horsley*s Masterly Discourses on Mattb. 
xxiv ; and the excellent criticism of the £diaburgb Reriew, 
upon that work^ 
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pearedin the Jewish*, iathe Egyptian t> ''RO'"*^' 
and in the Babylonish j: states, when the 
dissolation of their monarchies, and the 
overthrow of their nations, were predicted 
and described by the same symbolical 
figures ; namely, the extinction of their 
sovereignty and government, the subver- 
sion of their cities and their glory, and 
the ruin and dispersion of their people* 
With such appearances, the present 
PERIOD of the WORLD has abounded be- 
yond all former periods, and still abounds; 
though none of those appearances have 
been more awfully characterized than 
THAT ONE, which first ushered in the 
present state of universal and por- 
tentous DISORDER : viz. THE DOWN- 
FALL of the ANCIENT MONARCHY of 

France. 

Q. What was there peculiar in that 
downfall? 

♦ Is. V. 30. ix. 19. Jer.xT. 9. Joel, ii. 10. Amos,viii. 9. 
t Eaek. xxxii. 7—9. Is. tjSL 10. 
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pmopBicY A. It was marked with all the charac- 
ters, of SUDDENNESS, and MYSTERIOUS 

POWER, which peculiarly appertain to the 
times of God's extraordinary visitations. 

Q. Describe those characters. 

A. They are thus drawn to our hands by 
two of the most distinguished geniuses of 
their day, who were living witnesses, tOp 
gether with us, of that stupendous event. 

** In that its acme of human prosperity 
^ and greatness, (said Mr. Burke,) in the 

** HIGH and PALMY STATE of THE MO- 

" NARCHY OF France, it fell to the 
^* ground without a struggle*.** 

" Remember (exclaimed Mr. Gibbon) 

'* the PROUD FABRIC of THE FrENCH 

** monarchy! 'bioifour years ago it sto€}d 
'* founded, as it might seem, on the rock 
" of time, force, and opinion ; supported 
** by the triple aristocracy of the church, 
'* the nobility, and the parliament. Tliey 



Oa the French Revolution. 
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" are crumbled into dust; they are vanished pbophei 
^' from the earth* /" 

Since the departure of those two eIo« 
quent writers, we have seen a neW 
POWER, assuming the dignity of empire, 
suddenly rise up, and establish his throne 
upon the crumbled ruins of that proud 
and ancient monarchy; a power, which 
has finally obliterated the name of Ro- 
man £mpire ; has extinguished the 
Papal Monarchy; has overthrown the 
dynasties of Spain, Naples, and Savoy, 
and the celebrated states of Venice, 
Genoa, Tuscany, and Holland ; has 
dissolved the Germanic Confederacy; 
has planted new tributary kingdoms 
in the view of Christendom ; and has at 
last rendered himself master, and so- 
vereign, of the chief city, and princi- 
pal territories, of the Fourth and Last 
Empire. And are not these ^^ s^ns in 
^^ the suN> and in the moon, and in the 

stars," answenblein every respect to 

* MiiceUaiwaw W«dDi> V«i*,L p. 24S^ 
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PHopnicY the signs which were announced, as pre- 
paratory to the dissol\ition of those other 
ancient states i 

Q. How can we reconcile in our minds, 
a state of such unexampled u-iumph and 
secure conquest, as that of the new 
POWER, which you now describe; with a 
state of insecurity, and of proximate 
tjverthrow ? 

A. By means, not of Humariy bu t Divifte 
Science. To use the words of the pious 
Bishop Hall, " not Athens but Jeru- 
^' SALEM must teach us this.'^ Let u^, 
then, listen to the inspired philosopher of 
Jerusalem* 

" I was confounded,'^ said he, '' when I 
*' beheld the prosperity of the wicked. 
*' For they are in no peril of death, but 
'* their strength is firm. They ^e not 
** in trouble, nor are they vexed^ like 
other men; wherefore, they are encom- 
passed with pride, and surcharged with 
" cruelty. Their eyes are swollen with 
"^^ fulness ; and they do tvliateCer tbetf desire. 
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<* They stretch forth their mouth uata the prophecy 

** heavens, and their tongue goeth through 

" the earth. They say, How doth God 

** know f is there knowledge in the Most 

^' High? Behold, such are the ungodly; 

" and these prosper in the world ! — Then 

^^ thought I to understand this, but it was 

" too' hard for me, until I zeent into thb 

** SANCTUARY OF GoD ; THEN understopd 

" J THE END of THESE MEN. HoW 

" THOU dost set them in slippery places, 
'* that THOU mayest caU them d^wrt, and 

*' DESTROY THEM. OhJ hoW SUDDENLY 

*^ then do THEY consume, perish, and come 

'^ to A FEARFUL END. Jls a DREAM 

^' when one azcaketh, so shalt thou make 
^' their image to vanish away*." 

Enlightened by the same divine doc* 
trine, the Royal Psalmist of Judah had 
thus applied it : 

*' Lord ! how great are thy operations] 
** thy thoughts are very deep! An un- 
^' wise man doth not consider ; a foolish 

♦ ^s. Ixxiu. 
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f»^'««7 ^ man doth not understand; That while 
^ the ungodly are green as the grass, 
^ and WHILE the workers of iniquity are 

^* FLOURISHING, THEN (even THEN) sAo// 
** ^Al^ 6e DESTROYED, FOR EVER*!'* 

Q. But is not the Common Sentiment of 
Mankind, which is universally acknow- 
ledged to be a natural test of truth; 
of some weight or authority in this 
matter? 

A. Of none whatever. On the cont- 
trary, it is precisely in this event, that we 
are assured God will most signally '' con« 
^ found the natural wisdom of the wisest, 
^ and bring to nothing the understanding 
^ of the most prudent.*' That when the 
natural sentiment of mankind shall say, 
^ peace and safety^ to the world, then 
«* SUDDEN and final destruction will 
^ come npon the earthV It is not the 
common sentiment of mankind tn genera/, 
that can supply a test of truth adequate 



• IV ic2, t 1 Thess. r. S. 
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X6 THIS GREAT OCCASION ; it is the com- PROPBECT 

mon sentimeat of those persons inpdrticu" 
laVf who have exercised their minds most 
diligently in investigating the R£ve« 
LATioNs of the secrets of God. Now, 
silthough th^ light of these persons, taken 
Individ aally, msk found to be but feeble 4^ 
and insufficient; yet, taken collectively, 
they produce, by their common consent, 
as to the final result, a mass of the 
liveliest evidence, that the period of that 

GREAT and GLORIOUS CATASTROPHE is 

really nigh> very nigh, at hand 

Q. Is it not extremely difficult to bring 
one's self to a positive and practical per- 
suasion, that we are really living at the 
period 6i the fulfilment of so amazing an 
event ? 

. A. I believe it to be in some degree 
difficult ; but that difficulty only argues 
the hardness of the human heart,, not the 
difficulty of the belief; it proves, that we 
also, in this last age, are ** slow of heart 

M 
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nopHscrr " fo believe all that the prophets have 
'' spoken :*' BPAAEI£ rif MOfha ra ms-sustv 
iwi wao'iv oiV cAo^WEv oi Tfo^at *. '* There 
" has been so long a suspension of the 

*' VTSIBLE INTERPOSITIONS of PfOvU 

" dence, (observes well Mr, Faber;)-a 
^ suspension nevertheless expressly fore* 
'^ told by Isaiah, that we are apt in Ttfi^ 
** PRESENT DAY to feel a sort of hesitam 
** tion in admitting, that they will ever b^ 
" RENEWED. The Jews perpetually re-^ 
** q^uired a sign of the Lord, at the period 
*' of HIS First Jdvent; wb, on the con- 
'* trary, can scarcely bring ourselves to 
'* interpret literally even the most express 
'' predictions, relative to his miraculous 
** and PERSONAL manifestation at the 
'< period of his Second Advent f J* 

Among the many perversenesses of the' 
human nature, there is one which ope- 

• Luke, xxiv. 25. 

t Faber's View of Prophecies^ relative to Jadah and 
Israel, Vol. I. p. 19, 20. 
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rates in us to withhold & practical assent to prophecy 
a truth, even after the mind can no longer 
find any speculative reason to oppose to 
its evidence. This, which is the most irra- 
tional and indefensible effect of prejudice^ 
produces a reluctancy to believe it pos- 
sible that certain great events can take 
place in our time, which we yet can believe 
to be possible in any other time. There is 
not a state of error more tremendously 
dangerous than this may prove to be. It 
was thus that many of the Jews who lived 
in the days of our Saviour, and who pro- 
fessed to expect the Messiah, could not 
bring their minds to the practical belief 
that HE was actually come in their days; 
although HE had reduced them to a di- 
lemma, that ** they vuere unable to answer 
^^ HIM a wordy neither durst ask him any 
<f more questions" in opposition to the- 
evidence which he produced. Yet, they 
would not allow that their reluctancy 
proceeded from any want of faith; be* 
cause they declared that they would have 
yielded their belief to the ancient prophets, 

M 2 
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'*^"^' if they bad lived in those earlier days ♦. 
In the same manner, many Christians 
who entertain a firm belief that our Lord 
has once appeared ; and who moreover 
profess to believe with equal firmness, that 
HE will appear again in glory, to judge 
both the living and the dead; experience 
nevertheless a certain blind and unde- 
scribable reluctancy to admit the eyu 
dences of his near appearing in this 
PRESENT AGE of the world, notwithstand* 
ing the fulness and clearness of those evi- 
dences. Yet until that reluctancy is con* 
quered, they cannot be upon a par, in the 
practical advantage of the truth, with 
those Christians who (by the active and 
earnest application of their own minds^ 
and by the grace of God which never fails 
to attend such application,) have subdued 
that reluctancy ; and who have thereby 
gained an experimental conviction of the 
relation of present time to the period 
foreshown in the revealed plans of God^ 

* Matth. xziii* HP, 50. 
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for finally concluding his dispensations »»ophect 
with respect to this earth. 

Q. What is the general result of 
the SURVEY which we have here taken, of 
the PRIMARY PERIODS of the earth, from 
its Commencement to its Close? and what is 
the REFLECTION, which the considera- 
tion of OUR near approaches to the latter 
momentous period, ought to awaken, 
and to leave imprinted upon our minds i 

A. Without douht the most natural 
result of our survey of the ages of time, 
past, present, and future, and of the pro- 
spect of the near termination of those 
ages, which that survey has opened to 
our view ; is to awaken in our hearts that 
wise question of self-interrogation, which 
a remote prospect of the same termination 
awakened in the inspired mind of St. 
Peter : " Seeing that all these things 
" shall be dissolved, wjiat manner of 
" persons ought we to be ♦?" What man- 

• 3 Pet. Ml. 11. 
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'*0FH»cT ner of persons ought we, in common 
prudence, to be, that *^ when the rains 
*' descend, the floods arise, the winds' 
^* blow, and the stream beats violently 
** upon our house, our house may neither 
" fall nor be shaken, because it shall be 
** founded upon a rock * ? " What manner 
of persons ought we to be, that ^' when 
*' at length our God shall come, and no 
" more keep silence," he may "preserve 
'^ us from that tremendous houroftrial, 
" which shall then come upon all the 
'' world, to try them that dwell upon the 
" earth f ? " What manner of persons, 
in fine, ought we to be, '^ that we may 
'* be accounted worthy to escape all 
'' those things which shall then come to 
*^ pass, and to stand before the Son of 

In order to avail ourselves of the full 
benefit of this most wise reflection, by 
rendering it the principle of a conduct 

• Matth. vii. 24. Luke, vi. 47. 
t Ps. 1. 3. Eev. iu. 10. t Luke, xzi. 36. 
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equally wise; tending to preserve us yROPHicY 
from the horrors of an unblest amazement, 
and to secure to us a glorious and blessed 
interest in that etebnal state which 
must be introduced by the previous dissolu' 
tion of this present visible and temporary 
state; let us, in closing our researches 
into the mysteries of future time, reply to 
that solemn question by recalling to our 
thoughts, and imprinting from hence- 
forth upon our hearts, the rule prescribed 
in that last warning which our pre- 
sent DIVINE Advocate, but future 
Judge, so solemnly inculcated upon his 
Church : 

^* Take heed to yourselves, (said 
" HE,) that your hearts, be not, at any 
*' TIME, overcharged t&ith surfeiting, and 
*' drunkenness, and cares of this life, 
" and so that day come upon you un- 
** AWARE ; for, as A snare shall it come 
" on ALL THEM that dwell on tJie face of 

" THE WHOLE EARTH. 

*' Watch, therefore; for ye know 
'^ NOT what hour youb Lord doth come: 



<; 
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•rophecy" be ye niLADYffor in such -an hour as 
" ye think not, the Son of Man 
" cometh: lest, coming suddenly, he 
*^ find you sleeping. 

" And what I say unto you, I say unto 
'' all:— WATCH r 



THE END, 
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ehiefly abroad : and a short Appendix, containing Observationa 
on Modem Greek Literature, with a shoft CatUogue of Ro<^ 
male Authors. By the Right Honourable Lord Byroh. 
Eighth Edition. 8vo. 128. 

THE GIAOUR. A Fragment of a Turkbh Tale« 
By Lord Byron. Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. A Tarkish Tale, ia 
Three Cantos. By Lord Byron. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

THE CORSAIR. A Tale, in Three Cantos. By 
Lord Byron. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
OF THE BRITISH POETS, with occasional Selections 
from their Works. By Thomas Campbell, Esq., Author of 
the Pleasures of Hope. Four Volumes, Post 8vo. — In the Press, 

LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. Comprising hia 
Letters, Poetry, £ic, AUo a critical Disquisition on his Merit 
as a Sculptor, a Painter, an Architect, and a Poet. By 
K. PUPPA, Esq. Second Edition, with Fifty Engravings. Im« 
al 4to. '31 13s. 6d. 



Books lately Published. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 

under the Direction of Edward Forster, A. M., F. R. S. and 
8. A. Twelve Numbers. 2l. 2s. 

SACRED MEDITATIONS, AND DEVOTIONAL 
POEMS, with Essays in Prose, composed on various Occasions 
of Life, and published for the Use of the Intelligent Mind, in 
its serious Moments. By a Layman. Handsomely printed by 
Ballantyne, in small 8vo. with an Engraving. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. By George Cook, D.D. Minister of Laurencekirk, 
Scotland. Three Volumes, 8vo. ll. lis. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE CHURCH: Describing, I. The 
Religions • of our British, Roaian, and Saxon Ancestors, and 
the Consequences resulting from their respective Systems.— 
2. A View of Popery and its Consequences. — 5. A Picture of 
Puritanism. — 4. A . Picture of Methodism. Concluding with 
an Account of what the Church is, how it acts upon us, and 
sliowing how inseparably it is connected with the Interest of the 
Country. Interspersed with . Biographical Sketches. Neatly 
printed in One Volume, small 8vo. — In the Prg$8m 

COSTUMES. A SERIES OF SPLENDIDLY 
COLOURED PLATES, illustrative of the Customs, Manners, 
Religious Ceremonies, Costumes, Decorations, &c. of the Rus» 
siAN Empire; engraved from the- celebrated Drawings of 
MuLLER, made at the desire of the late Empress, accompanied 
with interesting Descriptions in French and English. Beauti- 
iiilly printed in Imperial 4to. Seventy-three Plates. 81. 8s. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. ESSAY ON THE 
ORIGIN, PRINCIPLES, AND HISTORY OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By Sir James Hall, Bart. P. R. S. E. 
Handsomely printed hy Bulmer, in Imperial 4to. with Sixty 
Plates. 51. 58. * 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS TO 
THE EQUINOCTIAL REGIONS OF THE NEW CON- 
TINENT, DURING THE YEARS 1793 to 1804. By 
Alexander de Humboldt and Aime Bonflano. With 
Plates. Written and composed by Alexander de Humboldt. 
Translated from the French, under the immediate Inspection of 
the Author, by Helen Maria Willl4M8. 8to. vol. I. 

MEMOIRS OF HIS OWS TIMES. Written by 
a celebrated Literanr and Political Character. Comprisiog 
Strictores on some or the most distingubhed Men -, from the 
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Bvoks lately Published^ 

Resigimtion of Sir Robert Walpole, in 174S> to the Establish 
men t of Lord Chatham's Second Administration in 1757. 8e 
cond Edition. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

, BOTANY. ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE Ol 

Vi BOTANY, as established by Linnjeus, with Examples to il 

1 1 Instrate the Classes and Orders of the System. Three voliimefl 

. .' Post 8vT>. 147 fine Plates, coloured. 3l. 5s. 

THE EAST INDIAN GAZETTEER. Contaioinf 

concise Accounts, alphabetically arranged, of the Ennpirei 
if Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, Districts, Cities, Towni 

Ports, Seas, Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, &c. &c. Together wit] 

Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and Institutions, Commerce 
■ 1 Religion, &c. of the various Inbabitadts of the Regions com 

prehended under the general Name of East Indies. In On< 

Volume, 8vo. — In the /VeM. 

MUNGO PARK. THE ORIGINAL JOURNAl 
OF THE SECOND JOURNEY OF MR. MUNGO PARI 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, in the Year 1805 
Transmitted by him to the Colonial Secretary of State. To 
gether with tlie Authentic and Inteuesting Particulaju 
subseaucutly received, of Mr. Park's Melancholy Death 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of Mr. Pass 
from Documents communicated by his Family. In one Volume 
4to. uniform with Mr. Park's former Travels, with a Map am 
other Plates. — In the Press. 

*•* Gentlemen wlio are desiroas of having their Copies of this Work in 4kc 
are requested to send tlieir Names to Mr. Morniyt who does not intend to prfn 
any more, in this form« tlian shall be sabscribed for. Tlie Price is act ezpedM 
to exceed 30s. 

THE HISTORY OF PERSIA, from the mosi 
early Ages to the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred ani 
Ten, with an Account of the present State of that Kingdom 
and Remarks on the Religion, Government, Sciences, Manners 
;> and Usages of its Ancient and Modem Inhabitants. By Si 

John Malcolm, Knight of the Royal Persian Order of th^ 
Lion and Sun, late £Sivoy Extraordinary from the Suprenu 
Government of India to the Court of Persia. In Two Yolomei 
4to. illustrated with Twenty Engravings by Heath, from Ori 
ginal Drawings. — In the Press, 

%* The Aathor of this Worlc has been npon three Minions to Penia« aa 
has bad tlie chief Condoct of the Intercoarse between that Nation and tfa 
English Government in India for Thirteen Tears, daring the whole of nHilcl 
^Period Ills Attention has been directed to the Object ^f rendering the proa 
"Work complete in all iu Parts. 
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